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Arab nationalism 
and the Gulf: 

A historical review 


By Riad N. El-Rayyes 


The surfacing of Islam 

(Part 3) 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr El-Rayyes is an Arab 
journalist and publisher, who is chairman of 
Riad El-Rayyes and Associates Ltd., a group 
of independent information consultants and 
publishers based in London. He presented 
this study at the Ninth International Sympo- 
sium on "The Gulf and the Arab World,” 
which was organized by the Centre for Arab 
Gulf Studies at the University of Exeter from 
10 to 12 July 1986. 


A SPECIFIC characteristic of the 
Aral; Woikl in recent years has 
been Uv* decline ol nationalism 
and the largely simultaneous, re- 
st jr gen ce of Islam. For I ho majority 
of tin-* intelligentsia of the Arab 
World. Arab nationalism has 
ceased to be- a Irving force, and its 
place .is a dynamic ideology has 
been taken by Islam. Islam is more 
vital to tin* masses in most Arab 
countries, but the authoritarian 
character of Islamic society cases 
tiro transition to totalitarian orga- 
nization. 


The cross currants between 
Islam and nationalism have been 
ol crucial interest. They were im- 
portant so long ns the vast maior- 
ity ol the people believed in Arab 
unity, and the ideals ol Arab 
nationalism continued to be the 
only active political force in their 
daily lives. This however Is no lon- 
ger true, for a considerable part of 
the intelligentsia in Arab countries, 
and to a growing degree the mass 
of Ilia population, in general, have 
surrendered I he ideals ol national- 
ism and unity in favour of religious 
fervour to varying degrees. 


If anything, the Arab countries 
are now more likely than most oth- 
ers to provide a tortile breeding 
ground for religious fundamental- 
ism. The decisive point Js that 
Islam has gradually become a 
serious competitor for nationalism 
in all its forms in the struggle lor 
Ihe soul of existing and emerging 
elites in the countries of the Arab 
World. 


The first breeze of the winds of 
change came with the recent up- 
surge of Islamic fundamentalism, a 
rigidly conservative and puritanical 
Islamic orthodoxy (both Sunni and 
Shi'a) which has become a potent 
force for revolution and unrest 
throughout the Arab World. iBiamic 
fundamentalism, by virtue of its 
powerful political appeal and the 
Uncertainty surrounding its future 
development, has become a major 
concern to rulers throughout the 
Arab World. There is every reason 
to suppose, If the present trend 
continues, that during the remain- 
ing decade of this century, there 
will be a further violent manifesta- 
tion of Islamic resurgence in the 
countries of the Gulf. 


But conditions in the Gulf are 
somewhat different from those 
that led to the revolution in Iren. 
One important distinction Is. that 
the leaders of the Gulf states are 
Sunni and the majority of their po- 
pulations are orthodox Sunni, as 
opposed to the unorthodox Shi'a 
leadership and faith of Iran. The 
two sects differ oyer who should 
be their secular end spiritual lead- 


era end in Ihelr approach lo the 
secular authorities: Sunni religious 


World in recenl years. But a num- 
ber of distinctive features set it 
apnrl from the broader movement: 


in the first place, tire Shi’a doc- 
trine inclines towards political fa- 
naticism and the use of violence 
more readily than the Sunni tradi- 
tion to which the majority of Mu- 
slims belong. 


Secondly, the deeply ingrained 
xenophobic and nationalist strain 
in Iran does not exist to the same 
degree in other Arab countries. 


>98 1 . Young Bahraini Shi’as of 
Arab (not Iranian) origin, together 
with some Saudis and other Gull 
Arabs, received training in Iran and 
assistance on the ground in Bah- 
rain, where they planned to pro- 
voke disturbances which they 
hoped would precipitate a coup 
and the installation ol an Islamic 
revolutionary government. 


Thirdly, the hierarchical struc- 
ture of Iran s clergy, under which 
rising grades ol Mullahs exercise 
corresponding authority over the 
faithful, is more tightly organized 
and controlled than the more dif- 
fuse systems in the mainstream 
Sunni tradition. 


Since that date, training in Iran 
and Lebanon has continued, and 
the Iranians appear to be using 
the "Hizbu Al-Da'wa" (Call party) 
and the "Hizbu Alah" (the Party of 
God) to further their alms in vari- 
ous Arab countries. 


The Gulf rulers have taken 
steps to accommodate Islamic re- 
vivalism. They have all lightened 
up on the observation of the Isla- 


The beginning of the Iran-lraq 
war in 1980 brought home to the 
Gulf states the imminent dangers 
of Islamic fundamentalism and the 
expansionist nature of Persian 
nationalism. But the most immedi- 
ate danger posed to the Arab Gulf 
states was the possibility ol an 
outright victory by Iraq or Iran with 
the subsequent domination of the 
Gulf by the victor. For the Arab 
Gulf states, an outright Iraqi vic- 
tory was unwelcome because they 
still regarded Iraq as a radical 
pan -Arab and pro -Soviet Arab st- 
ate and a dangerous source of re- 
gional subversion. Nor, In their 
view, had Iraq given up Its claim to 
Kuwaiti territory. 


Despite Iraq’s more restrained 
policies during the late 1970's, the 
Gulf rulers coutd (or would) not be 
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Khomeini: Shi'a supremacy in the Gulf 


Khomeini might be respected 
among Muslims outside Iran for 
the advancement of -Islam, al- 
though not all Shi'a regard him as 
their spiritual leader. While revolu- 
tionary fundamentalism in other 
Muslim countries is less aggress- 
ive than In Iran, there is neverthe- 
less a greater cohesion among 
Shi’a communities, outside Iran. 
Besides being minorities,' the Shi'a 
are often victims or social and 
economic discrimination. This pro- 
vides scope for Iranian subver- 
sion, but does not necessarily 
equate with a desire to Imitate the 
Iranian revolution. Moreover, the 
zeal with which it is promoted wilt 
almost certainly lessen when 
Khomeini dies. 


mlc code of behaviour and have 
sought to satisfy some of the eco- 
nomic and social grievances of 
their under privileged Shi'a popu- 
lations. At the same time, intell- 
igence on a Gulf-wide basis has 
been improved and hundreds of 
suspected troublemakers ; have 
been deported. Although there is 
little evidence of a terrorist net- 
work operating In The Gulf, there 
may be Individuals working at the 
behest of the more structured 
Islamic movement in Lebanon to 
mobilize activist Shi'a and Sunni 
fundamentalists against Ihe Gulf 
regimes. 


leaders work more closely with 
political leaders than do the Shi’a 
Clergy, who Have traditionally seen 
themselves In opposition to ac- 
cepted , governments. The fact Is 
that Isjdm Is a natural vehicle for 
dissidence and provides a channel 
(dr local 'proto si movements to ex- 
. press religious, poll Heal or eco- 
grievances. •.* 

r Ths Gulf rulers lare. fully’ aware 
• .that, the present : Iranian gbvern- 
;;menl.ia;oommlU6d;,to the’ export of 
its Shi'a. Islamic revolution. Aya- 
;toU*h Khomeini's (radical activism 
■ id.. only ' one -.frtShlfestetloh of a 
taore general, andplten conserva- 
tive;: .return- .to traditional, values: 
and concepts thropghppt thd i Arab 


This Is exactly what happened 
to the Nasserite Arab nationalist 
movement, personified by Pre- 
sident Gamel Abdul Nasser of 
Egypt, which spread with great 
fervour throughout the Arab World 
for over a decade, and then lan- 
guished when Nasser was no lon- 
ger there to provide and personify 
leadership and a sense of pur- 
pose. 


The Iranian revolution 'neverthe- 
less represents a challenge to all 
those , countries wfth a sizeable 
Shi’a population; Iraq (66 - 65. per 
cent): Bahrain (55 r 66 per cent); 
Lebanon (20 - 35 percent); Kuwait 
(29 - 33 per cent); Saudi Arabia (3 
- 5 per Cent concentrated in the 
vulnerable eastern provinces). 

The Iranians were directly in- 
volved in the .unsuccessful coup 
attempt in Bahrain In December 


The Gulf rulers are stiU ex- 
tremely wary of potential danger 
from the resurgence of a more mi- 
litant Islam. Developments elaer 
where In the Arab World, espe- 
cially In the Lebanon, have drawn 
attention to the variety of religi- 
ous, political and economic differ-, 
ences between their own ! Shi'a 
and Sunril populations. There Is 
concern lest violent incidents 
within their borders, perpetrated 
by militant outsiders, create an at- 
mosphere of physical Insecurity at' 
a time of financial uncertainty. At- 
tacks against pro-We&tern targets 
coufd unleash more fervent ex- 
. presalon of latent, religious, nation- 
alist,, a political or econpmio grie- 
vances, of other disaffected 
, groups. Ana publicly voiced dis- 
content could, In due course, en- 
courage the Indigenous Gulf-popu- 
lations to fake more effective ac- 
tion against , the shortcomings of 
their rulers 
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of Iran’s set-piece border offen- 
sives, Iranian troops would prob- 
ably reach Basra first and Hwn 
Baghdad along the highway lo Ihf 
north too quickly for either Arab w ! 
Western countries to react eilec- : 
tively. r 


Before being reduced to at- 1- , 
tempting this remote poasfcilitj. { " 
Iran employed subversion to tof- . 
pie the Iraqi regime. Tehran wank i 
to install a revolutionary Shi'a it- 1 
gime in Iraq and has supported] 
number of Shi'a groups within the ■ 
framework of the "Supreme Coua- ' 
ciJ for the Islamic Revolution of ! 
Iraq." The "Hizbu Al- Da’wa"iC*l] 
Party), which has been respgn-; 
sible for sporadic bomb attack 1 , 
and assassinations (Including a- ' 
plosions in Kuwait In 1984 and j 
1985) is independent of theSu- j 
preme Council, but has attracted! 
support from Iran. The Iraqi gw- \ 
ernment controls most of Its cow- ! 
try's mullahs and its develop^ ! 
programme has specifically aimM j 
to benefit the poorer segmented) 
the Shi'a population. Iraq's Shte i 
are obviously more conscious of l 
their Arab and national idonti/ !■ 
than Iran estimated. Those In tte | 
armed forces, where they are in i • 
the majority In the lower rai*» ] 
have generally been no less ioy* i 
to the Iraqi regime than their San ■ 
compatriots. J 

An Iranian victory over hjj 
would encourage Muslim fun®; 
mentaiist opposition In Egypt « f 
would also deepen Syn« . 
concern over Internal security* . 
add to Its difficulties in seeking* l 


favourable and stable seHlwnjd 


fully convinced of its long-term 
good Intentions. But the prospect 
of an Iranian triumph was even 
more daunting. Iran’s victory, It 
was feared, would expose the 
Arab Gulf states to the pervasive 
imposition of Iran's political terms, 
as well as providing a significant 
boost to Islamic fundamentalist 
opposition to Gulf regimes. 
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In Lebanon where the 
wing of the Shi'a community wow > 
be impelled to Increase |l9 f a -g£i 
ties. With the exception 
rain, which is particularly suswj f 
ible, subversion alone would " • 
unlikely to endanger any o the* 
glmes In the Gull (Including vt- 
wait) In the forseeable futura. • ;• 


The rational way lo end 
would be a negotiated 
the positions of the comMteJj 


Soon after the start of the war, 
the prospect of an outright victory 
by one or other of the combatants 
receded, as did the direct threat of 
ah all-out military confrontation 
between the Arab and Persian 
sides of the Gulf. But a long-term 
war of attrition, with Iraq depen- 
dent on foreign aid, has con- 
fronted the Gulf donor states with 
economic and political difficulties 
which may ultimately have ad- 
verse consequences for their own 
^.stability. 


me positions or 

have long been IrreconcJJJ fc 
Iraq's willingness to negottei® F 
full compromise peace (aitnw | 
not a limited de-escalaUoO 01 .^ ; 

Hfltlanl In In nr, Hmlht. S PC6 '“‘T 


tiiltles) is in no doubt. Since 


wmes) ts in no aovuu 
Baghdad has reiterated l» r 
ness to accept a return to JJJ-JJj [ 


In the present circumstances, It 
is at least questionable whether 
Iran will be able to overthrow the 
reQime of Saddam Hussein, since 
It does not possess, suitable for- 
ces for a rapid advance on Bagh- 
dad' against sustained opposition. 
For this to happen Iraqi morale 
would have to collapse completely. 
However. Iraq’s Confidence and 
.Saddam Hussein's Own position 
look stronger now than a 'year 
ago, with massive financial assis- 
tance from other Arab countries 
and support both . from: Other Arab 
countries and support both from 
the United: States arid ; the Soviet 
Union. On the other hand were 
Iraqi morale to collapse under one 


ness to accept a rerun ■ 
tus quo ante, and has co-op* ,> 
with mediation efforts Ihltiat 
every conceivable organww ; 
and country. . • ■ 

The Iranian realm 0 fl 52jS't 
Ideologically Incapable . 

the war. The Idea that 
will make concessions for PJjJ ,* 
under growing domsstlo . 

Is unlikely. He cannot risk bo* 
donlng the war since this . 
undermine his revolutionary ■ 
Islamic credibility. In • n £2SxW- ‘ 
still harbours strong ldeoiWJ_ 
and religious, S8 well ss pflrw 
motives for trying to “njf jyjff 
sldent Hussein, and Is thus 
to maintain his insistence 


mainiairi mo imdiw.-.- — 

.dam's replacement. When Jjjj 
Ini dies, his successors i w 


Ini dies, his successors - >; .i 
tempted to try and end the wn t 
though the polltlcaJ , dang©^ f ^;l 
volved could exclude fl py. | 
course to this option. In .-m. c 
there Is Tittle Indication th« ^ ■ 
assumption of power . bY 
Khomeini’s opponents woui ; 
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‘Development plan not politically motivated’ says PM 

ALiLjiAki m n ru- ■ >_* & ■ .1 & ^ . . . » 9 ' 


AMMAN (Star) — Jordanian- PLO 
relations and the Kingdom’s aim of 
seeking balancing ties with ail 
Arabs, formed the core of Prime 
Minister Zaid Rlfai's wide-ranging 
interview with the London-based 
Al-Tadamon magazine. 


The prime minister stressed that 
Jordan's five-year development 
plan For the West Bank is not po- 
llticairy motivated and that It is not 
aimed at weakening the Pales- 
tinian role In efforts for the peace 
In the Middle East. 


Enhancing the steadfastness of 
the Palestinians living In the occu- 
pied territories and lending sup- 
port to withstand Israel's machina- 
tions to evict them from their 
home land formed the fundamen- 
tal basis of the development plan. 
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'We are not trying to dissolve the 
Palestinian role Into the Jordanian 
role,' Mr Rlfai told the magazine. 
'The two roles interact with each 
other, and the Jordanian govern- 
ment has always worked in co- 
ordinating both roles. 

On the attempts to keep Egypt 
Isolated In the Arab world, Mr Ri- 
fai, stressed 'Jordan does not be- 
lieve that any such moves would 
serve the interest of Arabs neither 
the Palestine cause nor any other 
Arab cause.' He, however, refuted 
allegations that his Cabinet was 
divided over co-ordination with 
Iraq and Egypt on the one hand 
and the strengthening of relations 
with Syria on the other hand. 

In an answer to a question on 
whether the government was wor- 
ried by the Muslim 'Fundamental- 
ist current' In Jordan, the Prime 
Minister replied, 'We have actually 
never been worried by the so- 
called "fundamentalist current," 
we are blessed with a Hashemite 
King and nobody can outbid us 
when It comes to religion. His 
Majesty is the great grandson of 
the Prophet, and we are distin- 
guished and honoured by his lead- 
ership.' 

Coming back to the PLO, Mr 
Rlfai reiterated that there were no 
differences between Jordan and 
the PLO, rather it was only be- 
tween the government and the 
PLO leadership. “Mr Yasser Arafat 
himself has admitted Jordan's 
"miraculous efforts” but unfortu- 
nately, the PLO changed its pos- 
ition at the last moment. That Is 
why there was no more room for 
joint efforts on the Jordanlan- 
Palestinian Initiative. 1 

Tackling questions on Jordan’s 
economy and related Issues, Mr 
Rifai explained that the govern- 
ment was giving priority to the pri- 
vate sector. He rejected as base- 
less allegations that 'American 
proposals’ were behind Jordan's 
drive for privatization. The first 
step would be the conversion of 
setected public organizations Into 
public share holding companies 
with the public owning all the 
shares. In the second phase, other 



Prime Minister Zaid Rifai 

organizations will be convent 
into public shareholding cam 
nies, but with the government re- 
taining the majority share. Private 
sector companies will be allowed 
to buy shares In these orgarca- 1 
tlons. \ 

r- j 

Prime Minister j 
leaves for j 
Damascus 

PRIME MINISTER Mr. Zaid ! 
Al Rifai will pay a short of- 
ficial visit to DamaBCin 
this morning. He is to ' 
meet with President Hafez 
Al Assad and Prime Minis- i 
ter Dr. Abdul Ra'of Al j 
Kasm. [ 

Mr Rlfai '8 talks with the ! 
Syrian officials will focus j 
on the current situation In [ 
the light of the American j 
threats against Syria In , 
addition to boosting ? 
Jordanian-Syrlan bilateral i 
relations. This visit comes I 
aa part of the co-ordlnatl- j 
on and consultation policy 
adopted by the two sister 
countries. 
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Speech from the throne 

King highlights economic policies and future plans 


AMMAN (Star) — In a speech from 
the throne during the opening of 
the fourth regular session of Par- 
liament last Saturday, His Majesty 
King Hussein said that Jordanian 
and Palestinian peoples shared 
the same historical experience 
and pledged to continue joint ef- 
forts towards liberating the Israeli- 
occupied Arab territories. 

King Hussein spoke about the 
topmost priority of his govern- 
ment — safeguarding national se- 
curity both externally and inter- 
nally and adherence to the supre- 
macy of law and order. He stated 
that the Almighty had privileged 
Jordan to be the defender of the 
longest confrontation line thereby 
protecting ourselves and our Arab 
nation against the fiercest colonial 
aggression ever known. This, 
King Hussein said, could be ac- 
complished through constant 
strengthening of the Hashemite 
Arab Armed Forces. 

Touching on education, King 
Hussein stated that great success 
has been achieved in that field. 
Compulsory education has reach- 
ed all children and schools are 
now widespread in our cities and 
villages. “The education infras- 
tructure has been established, to 
enhance the potentials of our Arab 
citizens in their belonging to their 
nation, faith, heritage, history and 
culture." 

On oil exploration in the King- 
dom, King Hussein stated that the 
government will continue Its per- 
sistant exploration policy. The dis- 
covery of limited quantities of oil in 
the Azraq region has aroused the 
Interest of international oil explo- 
ration companies and their desire 
to carry out additional prospecting 
work. The administration, King 
Hussain reiterated, will make seri- 
ous efforts to exploit the abundant 
oil shale rocks next year. 

The achievement of the govern- 
ment has been In the following 
fields: 

--The expansion In the Installation 
or modern telephone exchanges 
and the provision of direct dialling 
services to many cities. With the 
expansion of the domestic net- 
work, Jordan Is now in direct diall- 
ing link with many Arab and fore- 
'Qn countries. 

—The expansion In individual and 
Fh$» p h ° u ® in 9, projects, especially 
thoae of the Housing Corporation. 

development houain9 and urban 

Referring to the achievements 
JLL ur *5l er arowth in national ln- 
SH®- K ,n 9 Hussein said the gov- 
ryntwas eager to raise living 
and the level of savings 
and investment. Jordan, he said, 
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• Supporting the steadfastness of Palestinians is 
the only option available 

• Jordan’s accomplishments have gained 

international recognition 
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His Majesty opens the session of Parliament with a speech from the throne. 
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On this, King Hussein stated 
that the government has been 
careful to rectify the position of 
major industrial concerns facing 
financial technical and administra- 
tive difficulties. Their capital was 
restructured, loans rescheduled 
and similar concerns merged. The 
government took suitable protec- 
tive measures against imports 
competing directly with approved 
local industries, whilst monitoring 
standards and quality, as well as 
prices. 

Continuing his speech, King 
Hussein said, in the shadow of the 
present depressed world eco- 
nomic situations, the nature of 
current international economic re- 
latione has left deep-rooted nega- 
tive effects on world trade — 
prices of raw materials, the oil 
market and exchange rates, in this 
disordered and cloudy economic 
atmosphere, Jordan was able to 
deal with the negative effects of 
the situations in an efficiently flex- 
ible and confident manner. "We 
have surpassed many difficulties 
whilst our principal economic indi- 
cators remained." 

5. On the press, King Hussein 
stated that it has been reorga- 
nized on wider basis, from perso- 
nal ownership to public compa- 
nies. In this context and In accor- 
dance with the constitution, the 
government has emphasized its 
policy of guaranteeing the 
freedom of the press within the 
law. The freedom which we up- 
hold and care for is the respon- 
sible freedom, it is the freedom 
which does not threaten the 
national security of state', and ! 
which does not abort its policies In 
different sphere. It Is the same 
freedom which the democratic 
world understands and appre- 
ciates to which some would like to 
■refer , every time the issue of 
• freedom of expression is raised.’ 

It is natural that the conditions 
In each country determine the ex- 
tent of that limit. Otherwise 
.freedom of expression becomes'; 
freedom to subvert. 

.- The freedom which Is treasured 
and cared for In Jordan, King 
Hussein Said, Is the freedom that 
..stems from people's feeling of 


their deep responsbllity towards 
their country and nation. 

Coming beck to the Palestinian 
issue, King Hussein emphasized 
that it Is the main concern. "We 
and the Palestinian people share 
the same historical experience 
and will continue to do so, God 
willing, undaunted by sophistry 
and scepticism, until we -liberate 
our occupied lands." 

Jordanians, he stated, face the 
tragedy and repercussions of the 
Israeli occupation of the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip. "In our ef- 
fort to secure the end of this oc- 
cupation, we do not seek to ac- 
quire personal gains or domina- 
tion. To us, ft is a national duty we 
shoulder In spite of the difficulties. 
To us it is a national trust to which 
we are committed In spite of the 
burden. To us, It is a historical re- 
sponsibility which we willingly ac- 
cept in spite of Its gravity." 

King Hussein reiterated that 
when he addressed the Parliament 
the previous year at the opening 
of the concluded parliamentary 
session, the nation was in the 
midst of Its political movement on 
the basis of tha 11 February ac- 
cord and the Fez Bummlt resolu- 
tion. We sought to articulate a 
concept for an international con- 
ference to be convened for peace 
in the Middle East. This movement 
continued within the Arab and 
International context until Febru- 
ary when the efforts of the gov- 
ernment reached an impasse 
with the leadership of tha PLO re- 
garding Security Council Resolu- 
tion 242 on which we both had 
agreed to adopt as the basis for 
convening the international con- 
ference. 

This position, King Hussein 
stated, has led to the termination 
of an important and serious stage ; 
ol the Jordanlan-Palestlnian politi- 
cal, action. He had sought In his 
address to the nation on 19 Fe- 
bruary to present a detailed ac- 
count of what took piece, giving a 
comprehensive analysis of the 
reality of the Palestinian Issue, the 
nation's views of its various 
dimensions, probable develop- . 
msnts and the decision to end the; 
po-ordination with the Palestine 1 


Liberation Organization. 

King Hussein stressed that the 
decision to suspend co-ordination 
with the PLO leadership did not 
affect the nation's position regard- 
ing the PLO. Moreover, the deci- 
sion doeB not affect the organic 
relationship with the Palestinian 
Issue or the commitment to liber- 
ate the land and the people and to 
struggle for the restoration of thair 
legitimate national rights. 

In accordance, the government 
has continued the political and di- 
plomatic movement in accordance 
with the constants governing Jor- 
dan's position regarding the action 
within the Palestinian context. 
Thus to ward off suspicions that 
usually grow in an atmosphere of 
different interpretations and disa- 
greements, King Hussein found it 
useful to reiterate the following 
points; 

1. Jordan is not the representative 
for the Palestinian people and 
does not accept to be so. 

2. Jordan is not and will not, be 
the substitute lor the PLO, the 
sole legitimate representative of 
the Palestinian people. 

3. Jordan is committed to the Arab 
summit resolutions, especially 
those of the Rabat and Fez sum- 
mits of 1974 snd 1982 respec- 
tively. 

4. The way for a peaceful set- 
tlement lies In the convening of an 
International peace conference on 
the basis of Security Council Re- 
solutions 242 and 338, attended 
by the five permanent members of 
the Security Council, together with 
all parties to the conflict including 
fhe PLO. ... 

5. Jordan will continue to support 
the Palestinian people In the occu- 
pied territories by virtue of its 
direct link with the occupied 
Palestinian land and because of 
Its national responsibility. This will 
be carried out within Jordan's 
means and in a manner Which Is 
not prejMdlclal to Its national se- 
curity, which constitutes ap Insep- 
arable part of Arab national secur- 
ity. 

Jordan will, continue to ; Support 
the Palestinian people In the ocau- 




pled territories by virtue of its 
direct link with the occupied 
Palestinian land and because of 
its national responsibility. This will 
be carried out within Jordan’s 
means and in a manner which is 
not prejudicial to Its national se- 
curity, which constitutes an insep- 
arable part of Arab national secur- 
ity. 

King Hussein went on to say 
that the government has conti- 
nued its political and diplomatic 
movement with the Arab and inter- 
national contexts. This was in pur- 
suit of the aim unanimously 
agreed on by our Arab nation, the 
attainment of a comprehensive, 
just and durable peace that gua- 
rantees the withdrawal of Israel 
from all the occupied Arab territo- 
ries and guarantees the legitimate 
national rights of the Palestinian 
people. 

Continuing, King Hussein stated 
that during the last session his 
government acted on two fronts: 

1. The first was aimed at mobiliz- 
ing the Arab and International ef- 
fort to articulate a clear and uni- 
fied understanding for convening 

an International Peace conference 
for the Middle East, to be attended 
by the five permanent members of 
the Security Council, together with 
all the parties to the conflict. In- 
cluding the PLO. 

2. The second was aimed at deve- 
loping ways and means to support 
the steadfastness of the Pales- 
tinian people in Its occupied 
Palestinian land. 

King Hussein went on to say 
that when Jordan last year pro- 
posed the convening of an Inter- 
national conference, some concer- 
ned states adopted a negative at- 
titude. Foremost among them was 
the US. However, the American 
attitude has progressed and it has 
accepted the principle of conven- 
ing the conference provided 
agreement could be reached on 
the method of Its work, Jurisdiction 
and those participating in It. 

Referring to the second front — 
that of developing ways and 
means to support our people in 
tha West Bank and Gaza Strip — 
King Hussein stated that govern- 
ment formulated plan for the deve- 
lopment of the occupied Pales- 
tinian land Is essentially based on 
the strategy laid out by 1978 
Baghdad Arab summit. 

Turning to the Arab scene. King 
Hussein stated that his govern- 
ment has continued to develop Its 
relations with the various brotherfy 
Arab states. "We believe that dia- 
logue should be expanded In order 
to attain a position that enables 
the restoration of Arab solidarity 
and the revival of joint Arab ac- 
tion." 

Ha also conveyed his apprecia- 
tion to the members of the Gulf 
Co-operation Council for their 
continued contribution to tha sup- 
port of Jordan's steadfastness 
which represents the forward Arab 
frontline. 

On the: Iran-lraq war, King 
Hussein said, "the threat of . this 
war of aggression In our view le 
not limited to Iraq, but extends to 
threaten the whole Arab Order” 

In conclusion, King Hussein 
.lamented the: appearances of per- 
verted concjuot emanating from 
demagoguery, aa well as dfs-T 
graceful practices represented by 
terrorism; which harm the nation 
and reflect negatively on Its poble 
values arid- principles. ' , 

"Terrorism can never be“ a sub- 
stitute for. legitimate struggle, fonlt 
simply is an expression of- cowar- 
dice and helplesenbas'/? v’ - 7 : ' 

>TA™s:-5K^faiEMHaTAR;3 
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Minister calls for closer ties 


By Wafa Amr 

Special fo The Star 

FOLLOWING HIS Majesty King 
Hussein's visit to Indonesia last 
year, a reciprocal visit was paid 
recently to Jordan by Indonesian 
Foreign Minister Mochtar Kusu- 
maatmadjie. 

During his visit, Mr Mochtar, 
who has served eight years a 
foreign minister of the largest Isla- 


mic country, was received by King 
Hussein and His Royal Highness 
Crown Prince Hassan. Prince 
Hassan explained to me the deve- 
lopment plan for the Israeli occu- 
pied West Bank and Gaza Strip 
and about the national develop- 
ment," the minister said. 

The visit was aimed at enhanc- 
ing bilateral relations and Mr 
Mochtar stated that hfs visit was 
‘highly positive and constructive. 



Foreign Minister Taher Al Masrl chats with his Indonesian 
counterpart 

" FURNISHED APARTMENTS FOR RENT 
IN TLA 1 AL ALI 

1- super-deluxe furnished apartments. Each consists of 3 
bedrooms, salon, dining room, bathroom and kitchen with 
central heating and telephone. 

2- Onesuper-deluxe furnished apartment consisting of 2 bedrooms, 

ealon. dtmng room, bathroom and Kitchen with centra) heating 
ana telephone. * 

— Fore more date lie please contact 613280 
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There is a high scope to expand 
economic co-operation.’ 

At a press conference before 
hia departure to Iraq last Tuesday, 
the Indonesian Foreign Minister 
expressed his gratitude and ap- 
preciation to the Jordanian gov- 
ernment for its co-operation. 

His visit Included a tour of the 
phosphate and the potash mines. 
He also paid a visit to the port of 
Aqaba. He was very much im- 
pressed and saw good prospects 
for increasing trade between the 
two countries. Trade exchanges 
could be made In timber, tea and 
coffee, from Indonesia, and then 
phosphates and fertilizer from Jor- 
dan. So far, Indonesia's imports of 
phosphates and fertilizers have 
amounted to 460,000 tonnes, and 
75,000 tonnes respectively. How- 
ever, he stated that the balance of 
trade was in Jordan’s favour to 
the tune of JD 30 million - JD 16 
million in the past years. 

Indonesia, the foreign minister 
said, has a very good timber In- 
dustry, and it is considered the 
biggest exporter of plywood — 
especially to US and Japan. It 
hopes to use Jordan as a market 
to re-export its products. 

In reply to a question on Indone- 
sia's role in the Middle East, Mr 
Mochtar stated that his country 
has contributed troops to the 
peace-keeping forces in the Sinai, 
but stopped when Unifil was 
formed. He stated that Indonesia 
supports the Palestinian struggle 
and recognizes the PLO as the 
sole legitimate representative of 
the Palestinian people. Further- 
more, it supports the Idea of hold- 
ing an International Peace Confer- 
ence to be attended by the five 
permanent members of the Secur- 
ity Council and all the parties In- 
volved. 

Finally, Mr Mochtar expressed 
the hope of Increasing the efforts 
of the joint Indonesian -Jordanian 
committee on subjects to be dis- 
cussed at the Islamic Conference 
scheduled for Kuwait. 


=j. Association 
expresses 
concern 

AMMAN (Star)' — ? The Iraqi 
Paediatric- Association; taking into 
consideration the devastating war 
.. between Iran and Iraq and In view 
of the suffering of innocent people 
! — especially helpless children — 
■J has sent a letter of appeal to the 
various paediatric societies In the 
Middle 1 East. 

In the Tetter, sent by the aeso- 
clatlon’s president Dr Nezim Ruz- 
namaji, a light was shed on the- 
great suffering of children and 
downward trend of the economies 

• of both countries as a result of the 
, Gulf war.: The blame lor (he contj- 
. nuatlon of this ugly 1 arid .vicious 

■ ; war, was because it has displayed 

• short-sightedness and tyranny. • 

V ' T* 1 ® s6c{ei y toted a number of 
: Points which : if Implemented, 'could- 

., ■ tew to top, achleyeirientipf.-an ho- 

■■■• nqgtepia piaqnej;. 7\A\ \ J- ’ • v ’ V; ? 
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His Majesty King Hussein, the Supreme Commander 
of the Jordanian Armed Forces on a visit to Army 
Headquarters 

King chairs meeting 

• A meeting chaired by His Majesty King Hussein at the 
central Bank ot Jordan (CBJ) last Sunday discussed Jor- 
dan’s financial and investment policies and the Implemen- 
tation of 1986-1990 Five-Year National Development Plan. 

Minister ol industry and Trade Rajai Muasher, Finance 
Minister Hanna Odeh and Planning Minister Taher Kanaan 
aa well as CBJ Governor Hussein Al Qasem and representa- 
tives of the country’s economic and financial sectors 
presented briefing on current Investment policies In the 
Kingdom. 

. King confers with visiting minister 

• His Majesty King Hussein conferred at the Royal Court 
last Sunday with Indonesian Foreign Minister Mochtar Ku- 
sumaatmadjie, who conveyed to the King greetings from In- 
donesian President Suharto. 

Th© King discussed with Mr Mochtar, subjects pertaining 
to the forthcoming Islamic summit conference In Kuwait 
and tho iran-lraq war as well as Jordanian-lndonesian rela- 
tione. 

Central Bank slashes interest rates 

e The Central Bank of Jordan (CBJ) announced last Mon- 
day that it was cutting Interest rates offered by local banka 
on Jordanian dinars, both on deposits and loans and said 
the revised rates were retroactive from 1 November. 

A CBJ statement said that Interest rates on call money 
and deposits subject to one-week notice remained, un- 
changed at three per cent while Interest rates on time de- 
posits were reduced to 7.6 per cent from 8.6 per cent. 

IMF team arrives 

• A delegation from the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
arrived in Amman last Tuesday to attend the B-1 1 Novem< 

. bar conference on Jordan’s Five-Year National Develop- 
ment Plan. 

The IMF delegation Is led by Mr Abdul Shakour Al Shaian. 
In an Interview, he praised Jordan’s economic poiicfe®> 
which have been the support of the IMF. 

Financial community expects effective results 

• The Jordaqlan financial community last Tuesday de- 
scribed a decision announced last Monday by the Cemrw 
Bank of Jordan (CBJ) to lower Interest rates on the dinar a 
‘cautious effective and advantageous in many aspects an 
above ail, a step In the right direction" 

■ Bankers financial analysts and econonilo observers hsvjj 
’ expressed their satisfaction with the move, but some note 
that it Was an "overdue action" 

■ Hindawl asks US, Britain to reconsider Joining, 

{UNESCO . .. *" 

- jfSQffn ^.Tuesday, appealed to those Waffpnj which 

UNESCO to reqonslder the|r djotagJ 

'svgiS /«J°Jn i the. oi'ganlzatfbn;tp h^lp j3romdt4,c,d-9P® r J f K 

■ world: nations 
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Unemployment: How are engineers coping with it? 



By Sandy Rose 

Special to The Star 

ALTHOUGH JORDAN is facing 
problems of unemployment, along 
with so many other countries of 
the world, it seems that among en- 
gineers, the situation has not yet 
become acute. According to fig- 
ures from the Engineers' Associa- 
tion. there are about 470 unem- 
ployed engineers in Jordan at 
present. These are based on the 
number of people on the Associa- 
tion’s unemployment register. 

According to Mr Abu Ayesh, the 
President of the Association, there 
may well be a further 200 unem- 
ployed but not registered. These 
unregistered engineers tend to be 
those who are more experienced, 
with perhaps 10—15 years exper- 
ience behind them, and have 
possibly returned recently from 
the Gulf. The total number of 470, 
or even 670, allowing for the extra 
200, out of 16000, is not great, 
especially when compared with 
other countries. 

The reasons for the lack of em- 
ployment are twofold: firstly, the 
familiar one of an economy In 
recession. During the last two 
years government expenditure on 
the construction industry has de- 
creased to about 30 per cent of 
the amount spent in the late 70'e 
and 80's; second, the number of 


It is not possible to control the number of people 
entering universities to study engineering 


engineering graduates leaving un- 
iversity every year Is increasing by 
approximately 16 per cent. It Is 
easy to see, given these figures, 
how a shortage of work exists. Of 
course, there is also the matter of 
engineers returning from the Gulf 
and Saudi Arabia; they help to 
swell the numbers. 

What is being done to assist 
those out of work and to prevent 
the problem growing? One of the 
purposes of the Engineers' Asso- 
ciation unemployment register is 
to help people to find work. Lists 
of candidates are provided to the 
private sector, often to foreign 
companies, and from these lists 
appointments are made. 

On a larger scale, a government 
training programme has existed 
since mid-September for recent 
graduates in engineering. Lasting 
for one year, it places inexper- 
ienced engineers in different gov- 
ernment agencies, such as the 
Department of Public Works, in 
technical organizations and in the 
private sector where they work to 
consolidate what they have learnt 
In university. Approximately 350 
graduates have been absorbed in 





Mr Abu Ayesh 

one month In this way. Many dis- 
cover that It is easier to find a job 
after this training, and. If they 
have done well in their placing, 
may well be given a permanent 
position there. 

An earlier version of this pro- 
gramme was run by the Ministry of 
Public Works and the Engineers' 
Association, it lasted for only six 
months and absorbed 100 gra- 


duates, but, with participation by 
different ministrias and extra fin- 
ance, it has been possible to ex- 
pand it. The government has been 
very responsive to the need to do 
something and has provided JD 
100,000 while the Association has 
pul up JD 75,000. 

As far as prevention is concern- 
ed, It Is not possible to control the 
number of people entering univ- 
ersities to study engineering. In a 
tree society, the government does 
not Interfere in such matters. In 
any case, many Jordanian en- 
gineers qualify abroad In countries 
as far apart as Cuba, Chile, Roma- 
nia and Yugoslavia, to name just a 
few. It is possible through the me- 
dia to make prospective undergra- 
duates aware of employment pro- 
spects, but further than this, it Is 
difficult to go. 

To prevent the number of un- 
employed Jordanian engineers in- 
creasing further, foreign engineers 
now face restricting laws: only 
those really necessary for a cer- 
tain contract are given work and 
residence permits. Foreign compa- 
nies must employ a certain num- 
ber of local engineers and those 
not complying with these laws are 


penalized. Jordan's previously 
very open economy used to allow 
'freelancers' in quite easily but this 
has had to change to protect Jor- 
danian workers and their Inter- 
ests. Recent decrees from the 
Prime Minister's office have li- 
mited work to local contractors 
and local consultants, as far as 
this 1 8 possible. Where foreign 
skills are necessary joint ventures 
are set up. Thus has the market 
been closed to free-lancers, al- 
though some firms are still getting 
work when local companies could 
do the job. 

With as many as 40 or 50 en- 
gineers applying for engineering 
positions when they are adver- 
tised, in the Helds of civil, mecha- 
nical, electronic and chemical en- 
gineering in particular, it is clear 
that the aforementioned measures 
must continue. A high degree of 
co-operation between the govern- 
ment and the Engineers' Associa- 
tion, means that much has been 
achieved. Mutual responsibility Is 
felt for Jordanian engineers and 
thus on all frontB, the problem Is 
being tackled with concern. At 
present, the problem is not a seri- 
ous one, as far as numbers are 
concerned anyway, but, if the eco- 
nomic recession continues, and 
the number of graduates contin- 
ues to Increase by 15 — 16 per 
cent per annum, then there will be 
a serious situation to cope with. 


By Ghlslaine Hubbard 

Compass News Features 

LONDON — Employers used to 
rely on Intelligence and track re- 
cord as Indicators of how a job ap- 
plicant would perform. They 
gleaned what Impressions they 
could from proven achievement, 
references from previous employ- 
ers and character referees and 
lace-to-face Interviews. In the 
economically-troubled 1080 s, 
however, most companies have 
far fewer vacancies than candi- 
dates and they can afford to be 
more choosy. 

Pre-selection methods have be- 
oome tougher 1 because there Isn't 
time to interview all candidates 
who might have been “possibles" 
In the past. 

And. Increasingly, applicants are 
eliminated If they (all to display a 
tange of characteristics roughly 
categorized as "get up and go." 
®ome large organizations have 
gone a -step further, deliberately 
recruiting people with certain eo- 
® a ! 38 weU as job-related skills. A 
rp Q i°r oil company, for Instance, 
naa produced a model of the per- 
sonal characteristics of Its senior 
J°. r delusion In recruitment 
material. 

Britain's Civil Service, worried 

■ outdated public Image, 

'i*wrL "assertiveness" and 
.J 11 ) 1 ' 0 communicate" In Its re- 
crui 8 „Th 0 giant multinational Unil- 
lunH. U9B ® Psraonallty as well as 
fwl? xp ? r tence and academic re- 
^■te stestvby two-thirds appli- 
aniSL 2 r *te Prestigious man- 
n^/l 6n L dev ®tepmeht- scheme for 
new graduates .;. .. -,l , ■ 

fn^toteltersare given, a' Standard 

■ them ^Pslionq . to help 


SSS.WS ‘Personality measurement’ — 

IscSSt new criterion for recruitment BWKSIS 

"would FS perform* ° They prehensive character assessment. 

from proven achievement, Applicants must display ‘get up and go’ characteristics related behaviour, the OPQ asks 

ifiAn (.AM amaIm, I"” * ronHirlofoc tr\ rhnrioc, katuiaon on. 
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and interests. : V 
Many candidates now 


« “some organizations a re 

■ vie® t iSSliS 9 Jtedents. Inter- seeking more reliable methods of 
' tfonaT ' Da bharacter assessment, Including 
Herl °trWatt : controversial personality measure- 
• niakfrio '.WTO admitted tq. merit questionnaires, apparently 
■ , I SPoeptableV hobbles immune from an Interviewers in- 

' ■ ■' 

- ii i'i " • : ■ 


fluence.' 

Personality questionnaires Have 
existed' for 60 years .end .have , 
been under ; fcttack . ^2 : 

academic establishment .for rtqqt 
tlpriritird — wpodworthsPwjOTal . 

Data Sheer ^ was used to screen 
Amdricut so fotcre in World War ■ i, 
to detect how likely they were jp 
break down during combat. Qver 
the years tests . that ; were de- 
signed to assess personality by 
self-report broadened oul to de- 
scribe separate aspects of behav- 
ior. 

The qualities measured are, for 

the most part, surprisingly com- 
monplace; emotional stability and 


the ability to make decisions under 
pressure; extroversion or introver- 
sion; persistence — ability to 
withstand boredom; toughness or 
tenderness of mind. 

The nature of the Job should 
dectate what the employer looks 
for within these parameters — in- 
troversion and persistence might 
be appropriate for a clerical wor- 
ker, for Instance, but not necess- 
arily for a teacher. Proof that such 
questionnaires have "content va- 
lidity" (that traits identified to re- 
late to traits in the real world) is 
rarely available. To make matters 
worse, some' tests have been rid- 
iculed because they ask silly 
questions such as whether candi- 
dates would rather read a book or 
kiss a member of the opposite 
sex. 

Personality testing hinges on 
whether satisfactory answers oan 
be provided for a number of fun- 
damental questions: Can charac- 
ter be measured? Are personality 
traits stable enough to bB identi- 
fied accurately? Is what is being 
analysed relevant to the Job? 

There ts still tittle consensus 
about how many personality traits 
can be reliably measured ,how 
these should be organized and the 
most appropriate names for them; 
Saville and Holdsworth. a leading 
occupational psychology consult- 
ancy based in Surrey, embarked in 
1881 pn the largest-ever ; British 


candidates to choose between so- 
cially acceptable statements to di- 
minish the risk of faking. 

One format asks candidates to 
rank from one to four whether 
they see problems in plans, if they 
are cheerful when things go 
wrong, think how others might 
react, or take the traditional ap- 
proach. Another invites them to 
answer true or false to whether 
they feet unease in meetings 
where they don’t know the partici- 
pants well. 

A "true" answer would contri- 
bute to a score of self-consclouB- 
ness, while a "false" one would In- 
dicate social confidence. Direc- 
tor Peter Saville admits that 
measuring personality any one 
time can never yield a definitive 
statement, since people's moods 
can vary from day to day while 
their motivation changes over the 
years. 

However, some qualities ere 
less elusive than others. Practical 
and conceptual dimensions, for In- 
stance, alter less than feelings. He 
is confident the questionnaire has 
a good measure of content valid- 
ity, although its ability to predict 
performance awaits the test of 
time — Compass News Fea- 
tures. 

Ghlsfalne Hubbard is a free- 
lance journalist based In Lon- 
don who writes frequently on 
business and management top- 
ics. •" • 
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1 JnemDlovment — the 




soaai cost' 




Venlta Maudsley He suggests that too much 

Special to The Star stress Is placed on the importance ■ 

of having production always at the 
TO BE unemployed has always highest level. Among other eug- 
had a stigma attached to it. An un- gestlons, Galbraith says that un- 
employed person must be some employment compensations, that 
kind of a malingerer, presumed is. the 'dole', should be brought 
lazy and somehow socially unac- more in line with the average 
ceptable. To go out and get a job weekly wage; this is thus income 
and 'make something of your fife' unrelated to production. Although 
fs considered as an essential part such a measure represents an ac- 
of modern life; Im prying a debt to tuel loss in production, the lost 
society and a necessity to contrl- goods would be relatively unim- 






GCC faces hard questions 




of modern life; Im prying a debt to tuel loss in production, the lost 
society and a necessity to contrl- goods would be relatively unim- 
bute to the community. Naturally, portant compared with the reduc- 
an organized modern society re- tlon In the pressure on the eco- 


qulres an organized labour force nomy to operate at a continually 
at every level. Movements high level and with the social 
within the society, which aim at benefits in reducing the discomfort 
disruption and anarchy, are cer- of those who suffer most from a 
tainly 'antisocial' but usually, the failure to produce. Incidentally 
unemployed do not belong to this such payments, along with old age 
group. Only too often, they do not pensions, tend to enhance eco- 
have any choice. nomlc stability as they ensure a 

, , . . . steady flow of purchasing power 

In most cases, those who do not which Is unaffected by economic 
have work are unskilled, untrained, | aws 
lack education and are without 

previous |ob experience. John Gal- \\ | s often argued that unem- 
bralth, In his welt known book ptoyment payments encourage 
"The Affluent Society," which critl- people to remain Idle even when 
dzes conventional economic wls- they were able to work. This en- 
dom, emphasizes the lack of edu- couragment of idleness is an un- 
cation. He points out that even In necessary drain on the system 
times of low employment, belter Yet, such people are only a very 
qualified workers are usually in small minority, it appears to be a 
great demand. While a high de- very basic human urge to need to 
mand for consumer goods is a work. The deleterious effects of 
condition lor high employment, being unemployed were recently 
there will always be a cerlain sec- pointed out by an official survey 
tor of the community that are out on occupational morality In Britain, 
of work. When the demand is for The "unoccupied" men were 493 


It Is often argued that unem- 
ployment payments encourage _ ,, , 
people to remain Idle even when Participants at a recent 

they were able to work. This en- , 

couragment of idleness is an un- to die of kidney disease. 803 per though the former is only relative deliberate policies on the parl«H 

necessary drain on the system, cent more likely to die of "ill- in Britain. governments. At a personal toft I 

Yet, such people are only a very defined conditions. :• 

small minority, It appears to be a - Unemployment is a conse- the tragedy is often more polgn^ 

very basic human urge to need to Perhaps not surprisingly, the quence of high population densi- because of the suffering caiw 

work. The deleterious effects of suicide rate Is 173 per cent above ties and urbanization It was and to tamllles through no fault dj 
being unemployed were recently lha average. Many at the lower end | S> unknown In simpler nomadic the,r own - The ke V to the umi 

pointed out by an official survey of the social scale are 187 per and agricultural communities; work at thia ,8vel ,s education; thrcu/ 



Participants at a recent seminar on unemployment 
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qualified personal, II is Impractic- 
able to pull the uneducated and in- 
experienced Into lobs. 


per cent more likely than the 
national average to die of mental 
disorders, 503 per cent more likely' 


cent morellkely to die from TB and | s ^ Q f norf n a | life to be unoc- ®ducation individuals can eswpj 
178 per cent morellkely to die cupjed , s not norma ,; The tragedy from the trap; a large invesM 
from QBBtrlc ulcer. These figures 0 f the large scale unemployment ln education la an essential law. 
underline the social costs of pov- | ev0 | 8 8een , n many moda 7 n J ode _ for the development of any w *; 

erty and unemployment, al- ties is that, it is often the result of tr y- . - ' j. 


UNRWA places emphasis on youngsters 


By Sajid Rizvl 

Diplomatic Editor 
Compass News Features 

LONDON — Worries over declin- 
ing oil Incomes and the apparently 
endless war between Iraq and Iran 
i demanded hard decisions from 
I Guff heads of state In Abu Dhabi 
2-4 November. 

The annual summit discussions 
i centred on the Issues of the 
Iran-lraq war, calling on Iran to 
I end the war, defending attacks on 
I shipping in the Gulf and raising 
i oil prices through the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OPEC). 

! The oil ministers of the UAE, Ku- 
, wait Qatar and Oman and the 
j * newly appointed acting minister 
Sheikh Hlshem Nazer discussed 
] ways to raise the value of oil and 
i to decrease production. 

; A fundamental question was: 
Can the six Arab Gulf Co- 
j operation Council states — Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, Qatar, Bahrain, 

1 Oman and the host, the United 
! Arab Emirates — maintain the 
momentum for high growth? And 
1 can they do so while the flames of 
| war leap at their doorstep? 

i With oil prices halved and the 
( market virtually beyond their con- 
i'. trol, and with Iran and Iraq absent 
i- from the parley, the leaders of 

I some of the world's richest 
’[ nations were hard put to find sa- 

I I tlsfactory answers. 

! . But In the conservative style 
that binds them, King Fahd of 
' Saudi Arabia, Sheikh Jablr of Ku- 
| wait, Sheikh al-Thanl of Qatar, 
. f Sheikh lasa of Bahrain, Sultan Qa- 
boos ol Oman and Sheikh Nahyan 
{; of the UAE, have made some 


But remained a mere idea 
while, from the northern Gulf, Iraq 
■ "'****- 1 V and Iran dominated the scene. 

l For example, when Oman faced 
I / i a South Yemen-backed revolt In 

y » /- Its eastern Dhofar province in the 

I IMBP' earty 1970s, Shah Mohammed 

f Reza Pahlavl of Iran gave assis- 

• ■ tance to Sultan Qaboos; on the 

other hand, in 1971 he seized the 
Tumb Islands from Ras al Khaimah 
while Gulf states looked on hel- 
plessly. 

Iraq likewise laid claim to Ku- 
wait, repeatedly threatening to an- 
nex it. 

The fall of the Shah in 1979 and 
the outbreak of the Iran-lraq war 
In 1980 gave urgency to efforts, 

Shaikh Zayed of the UAE, Saud > AraWa . <° r 

the host of the summit. y ‘ 

Q00, . The AGCC was born within eight 

From a largely pro-Western club months of open hostilities erupting 
of old-fashioned tribal elders has between Iran and Iraq, 
emerged a pragmatic and politl- Behind , ts ri8B waS the under | y _ 
caHy alert group with considerable ing fear that an , rap) victory | 9 
clout owed to economic not much as an Iranian one could des- 



just oil — power. 


tabllze the region or prompt fore- 


The council, established in May ion Intervention. 

1981 after a summit in Talf, Saudi The AGCC had two j mme dtate 
Arabia, was described by a Gulf concerns- 
official recently as "a beehive 

bursting with incredible energy. _ To secure Its six members mill- 
more and more of which Is chan- tartly against subversion, a regio- 


neled In common purpose. 


nal aggressor (ostensibly Iran but 


Although not comparable with also Iraq, which was excluded 
the 21 -member Arab League In in- from the group) or a foreign power 
fluence, the AGCC nevertheless is Interested In securing oil supplies. 
H a rather effective grouping where — To forge an economic alliance 
things get done," said a Wester- that would consolidate the area 
ner associated with a Gulf finan- Into a self-supporting, revenue- 
clal centre. oriented manufacturing community 

The AGCC was considered a Independent of ol Income, 
natural inheritor of institutional Abdullah Bishara, secretary- 
oower when British dominance In general of the AGCC, said in 1983, 


AMMAN (Star) — Palestine re- 
fugee children in (he Middle East 
will be encouraged to get Involved 
In more recreational activities as 
part of a pioneering project to help 
them cope with their lives as re- 
fugees in Ihe often crowded and 
stressful conditions under which 
they live. 

In a pilot scheme in Baqa’a re- 
fugee camp, Jordan (population 
85,000), health staff of UNRWA 
(United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refguees In 
the Middle East) will be trained 
starling November to increase 
awareness in refugee families. 
UNRWA teachers and the camp 
community at large of ways of 
promoting the healthy social and 
psychological development of chil- 
dren. The therapy, to Include orga- 
nized sports and other recrea- 
tional activities,- will be especially 
hdlpful for. youngsters who have 
beeri uprooted with tiTeir families 
(sometimes more than once), have 
lost parents or close relatives in 
war. or have had to grow up in an 
atmosphere of . violence. 

The, Baqa'a soheme Is one of 
..three pilot projects Id the area of. 
.'Children s mental health. The Swe- 
dish' Save . the Children Fund 
• (Radda Barnen) has made studies 
vln\ twp .other camps . in Jordan . 




• • ' I wait, Sheikh’ al-Thanl of Qatar, clal centre. frSd?nTo \Ti r n2SmT mU y 

• .} Sheikh lesa of Bahrain, Sultan Qa- The AGCC was considered a ,nd0 P 0ndent of 011 income. 

boos ol Oman and Sheikh Nahyan natural Inheritor of institutional Abdullah Bishara, aecretary- 

i ,y.i .rft (; of the UAE, have made some power when British dominance in general of the AGCC, said in 1983, 

[J J. headway In securing their future the so-called Truclal States ended "I expect a Gulf common market 

’ ri ^ \ ainCB , hBy | aat gathered for a w j th Bahrain, Qatar and the UAE will be firmly established by 

agencies, the European Com*;.'. 8Ummlt ln Muacat - 0man ' a y ear regaining independence in 1971. 1990." 

ily and voluntary groiJps. i * ‘ “ “ ' “ 

aSSt Arab nationa,lsm and the Gu,f 

serknjsiy Imperilled. Recunwfi ; Continued from page 24 i 8m resulting from loss of Arab Arabia, agreed upon In 1913 be- 

their existence Is threaten* 5 j Gulf investment and financial aid cohesion. tween the British and Turkish au- 

famlly life disrupted, frauflN»Jj which will contribute towards Its 6) The political Bnd social rep- ^It'es Is no more valid in the 

danger and uncertainty. H • development programmes. Since ercusalons artslnQ from the migra- a y e ® ,»? r'lrt Rah 

problems are also • acute Oman la the only country that still Uon of huge numbers of foreign dispute between Qatar ®[|d Bah- 


Arab nationalism and the Gulf 


lam resulting from loss of Arab Arabia, agreed upon In 1913 be- 


Gaza Strip, which Dr Hiddleskrj ; 
says lies under a "miasma f- 
hopelessness". "There 19 8 "J « 
incidence of asthma and 
etc., which go with stress r 
strain." Tension Is especieuy 1 w . 


Gull Investment and financial aid 
which will contribute towards Its 
development programmes. Since 
Oman Is the only country that still 
needs major Investment program- 
mes tor basic infrastructure, It can 
®xpect aid from Its wealthier part- 
ners. . 


cohesion. 


tween the British and Turkish Bu- 


rn Th« nnlltlcal and social reo- thorities, Is no more valid In the 


tlon of huge numbers of foreign 
workers attracted by the oil boom 
to the Gulf (especially Aslan lab- 


dispute between Qatar and Bah- 
rain over the shallow island of 
Fisht Dlbal which flared up in May 
1986, Is only a recent example. 


s Sin " Sslon l p 5*l , " Ihe objective of the GCC was 
?o ha many hiphly VlucsWl * i. a «V, or at least co-ordinate, 
unees crawded together In he mill ary and eecurlty capablll- 

l°o are unabla to g B el ^ 'f 8 8 

lar ailualian prevails In w achieved. When the GCC Sae 
A^rriinn tr, thfl health dep^ ' ^he six member countries 

menUeS 37 .716 & 0 ““ aix dlffer0nt P rob ' 

gistered ^ 1 986. ^he^ maj^ : ’ J) The Inter-Gulf state relatlon- 
theee deliveries took P'** d f jjy* i-®- relations between each 

home with the . member 8tate on ^ bi ’ 

Agency supervised dayahs^ «: ^ at level. 

birth attendants) an P.. iMnWA4<- . The Gulf-Arab relatlonshica. 


Gu^etatee 8 depended TTlfll ThrocCItaelf proved SET* 

economic expansion and develop- 


ment. 

The co-ordination of military and 
security eflorts of the GCC was 


shelve the problem. 

In this respect the GCC coun- 


Infanttle mortality' Is reduced 


oirm anenaanio/ , ,urWA in f< 
maternity wards runby lJNr' k 
Gaza. The registered births wji 

seni just over hall of th 


The Gulf-Arab relationships, 
!i r k 0 J at,ons of th e Gulf states 
25 the r ®8t of the Arab countries 
wih regards to the Middle Eastern 
Problem q 8 a whole. 


hindered by the moat divisive of tries face a historical choice if this 
these problems; namely, the Inher- organization has any future at all. 
ited tribal disputes between the Either they have to accept the 
ruling families over borders. When borders drawn up by the British, 
British protection was first offered and accepted by the countries 
by the British authorities In Indie, concerned as their political boun- 
and first accepted by the Arabian daries on accession to Indepen- 
Gulf . Sheikhs, It was envisaged on dence, or they totally refuse to ac- 
the British side as a purely naval cept them falling back on the old 
operation. The land frontiers of tribal system recognizing no bor- 
each Sheikhdom lay In uncoveted ders and accepting no Imaginary 
deserts, More than once as the lines drawn on sand. If ever this 
years went by, British officials ne- second choice is taken, the whole 
glected chances to define them political map ot Arabia will have to 
either because the drawing of be redrawn. The GCC as we know 


allnihB ' 0I , ' ■ 1 . minor uovnuoa — 

?«# trtbsl eyste"', the houndariee eeemed ' n It today would have to accept 

the vear As Dr Fathi Mouse, L . ^ families. Inter-relationships, such sands, or else out of Arab re chang8 , f it wanta t0 rBma j n v 

officer Paraonal sensitivities and the old luotance to aiir up old Ma. By u realonal oraanlzatlon. 


: 4 M »5 V iice^on S i? re i 950 C9 and the . promotW of WAe^^m^d^ 

»«saf*ssa! ana ssrS sssatrr- 1 --- an 

In these camps. The third project ■ seeit potentlayyaaa madelforef j vulherabity of elderiy. Paies- six cents a dav dn, health h Q 4ntin,rJ on in the ^ndary disputes. covery. 

M - °" he ' ,tH firsts 22 s 


luotance to stir up on tauas. oy aQ fl reg | ona i organization. The 
the time the Arabs awoke to tne qqq must acCB pt the two Yemens 
value of land In the era of oil ala- (or Qne unI f| ed Yemen) and, more 
covery,, this, ^ ommlBBlon u ^ 0d n ^; important to welcome Iraq as. a 


social ,n$e 
t> pf. ohlkfre 
;qampUN 

ihO.YMCA 


mending Ihe . annual'. - rwa hopes 
A ipa-apbhBora with developed lr 


_ ap _ h come difficult to repair. Mor ® 0 ^® r : Gulf state Into Its fold. Instead of 
a ,i ar sS! ■ since the protecting powers had re i ect | n g and Ignoring It. With. 

undertaken to look after external s ^ ydj Oman, Yemen, Ku- 

relatlona, undefined frontiers be- W0 ,| and | raq a s members, tpe 
tween Afabs had become a British q CC ^ strengthen Ite' claim • to 
llabltlty. represent the whole of Arabia and 

_ . „ the Gulf, aa much ad It justifies Its 

Thle l[ ab, 5Ln1L P GuK^helkh- national security purposes. It 

2***&£i n Independent SK 5 SS 


centre near Amman, feae iusi been . JJSL^ 

rfimnifljnH mv-t • rob.Mio .• ffoWs r— Lebanon;: the Svr, 


^ nV& %'% i, ^1 B . E^ce te®' and J-«j ^ 

.'.•thciioand.-llve, ‘Sunter-otalmg- of each Gulf Arab unity, 

n, spent. on ^ nr«riiota a fur ther d^line In ^ F . wttonatomj-'tho growth -of Mamie Sheikhdom on one anothers terri-. 




l. redent -prog* 
staff 8 ability- 
ers and babies al 


^iitaixiy among many Gulf people tory^has been endless. The Blue 
to Iran ' b revolution; Line", defining the eastern fron- 
^ ,^he demise of Arab national- tiers of the Ottoman Empire in 


Next week: Reform end de- 
mocracy ■ <' -.Ml • 


middle east 



On Cultural Reciprocity 

IN MY weekly column which appears every Friday in Ad- 
Du stour, the Arabic sister of The Jerusalem Star — I often ac- 
quaint my readers with world literary activities. I often talk 
about American. English, African, European, Japanese, Soviet 
and East European writers from all corners of the world. 

The argument has often been raised In reference to the Impor- 
tance of this cultural exchange between our Arab culture and 
other cultures of the world. Some even maintain that it is dan- 
gerous to constantly expose Arab readers to these foreign ac- 
complishments because this would endanger the Indigenous fa- 
bric of our cultural tradition. 

1 always argue against this logic and Insist that mutual cultural 
exchange is the only way we can upgrade the quality ol our 
local literature. 

It should go without saying that only those who lack the con- 
fidence in the present state of our creative talents should be 
afraid of this cultural 'give and take' with current trends on world 
cultural scenes. Those who are open-minded and confident will 
only see It In a positive sense. . 

The argument may also take another direction If we bear in 
mind that it is next to Impossible to keep away from achieving 
contact with other cultures at this .time when the world is shrink- 
ing to the point of becoming actually a global village. In view of 
this development, we seem to be left with no other choice but to 
open up to this promising cultural and intellectual exchange with 
other people around us. 

It should also be stressed In this context that Arab culture fn 
the past was much more open and much more receptive and 
willing to benefit from other cultures than It is now. It was willing 
to open up Its vast reservoir of knowledge for all the intellectuals 
from around the world. Translations from Arabic were going on 
at a very high rate during the Abbassid era, and Arabic scholars 
were busy translating texts from Persian, Greek, Urdu, and 
other languages with full confidence and without even stopping 
to think of an alleged danger to the fabric of Arab society as a 
result of this activity. 

Cultural exchange, however. Is a two-way process. It is also 
the responsibility of those who Introduce non-Arab cultural 
developments to Arab readers, to also try to acquaint non-Arabs 
with cultural trends on the Arab scene. Carrying out the respon- 
sibility In this fashion will guarantee that a true and fruitful reci- 
procity on the cultural scene is flourishing for the benefit of peo- 
ple everywhere. 

It la. therefore, my intention now to introduce a new book that 
has just been published In Arabic about the life and poetry of 
Abdel Karim Al-Karml (Abu Salma), the great Palestinian poet 
who devoted hls whole life reflecting the various episodes of 
the struggle ol the Palestinian people In his poetry. The book, 
'The Ufa and Works of Abu Salma' by Mustapha Al-Far Is an 
excellent example of a dedicated and scholarly work which con- 
tributes a better understanding and a fuller appreciation of Abu 
Salma's accomplishment. 

The Arab poet Mahmoud Darwish said in his address on the 
occasion of granting Abu Salma the Afro-Aslan prize for Literary 
Excellence In 1978, that the new generation of displaced Pales- 
tinians have no way of knowing their homeland except by read- 
ing Abu Salma's poetry. Their knowledge, however, does not . 
lack flesh and blood because it Is based on Abu Salma's literary 
portrayal of Palestine. 

In 1038, a British Royal Commission come to Palestine and 
recommended the partition of the Arab land Into three regions: 
Arab Jewish and British. Abu Salma mocked thle recommenda- 
tion saying in one of his poems: "They bestowed upon as a royal 
commission In order to solve the problems of the future. But this 
commission came only with an empty conclusion, that will causa 
the gravest of problems." 

Abu Salma moves on to affirm that commissions come and go, 
and directs his address to the Palestinian people saying that the 
people "should not ask the imperialists about the future of the 
land; it le the rightful owners of the land who should be asked. 
Only the Palestinian people have the right to determine their 
own future, not those who sign documents without knowing their 
content." 

• On the Invasion of Suez In 19S6 by Britain, France and Israel, 
Abu Salma celebrates the steadfastness of the {Egyptian people 
who defended the Integrity and sovereignty of their land. He 
praises the courage of the people of Port Said who "wrote eptos 
of struggle with their blood , and affirms that- the vlotory of Port 
. Said la victory, for all freedom- fighters around tha world. He con- 
cludes by drawing a similarity between the heroic victory of Port 
Said, and the sad situation In .Palestine. "I wish,” he says, "that 
Palestine Will be liberated following the heroic example of Port. 
Said, and ) hope to live until I see the bride, Palestine, enjoying 
her peace and tranquility." 

Abdel. Karim Al-Karml did. not live long enoiigh' to see his 
dream fulfilled, but the struggle to achieve the liberation of the 
Occupied Arab Land continues, and there will oome a day when 
the poet’s birthplace — Tulkarem — - Will take nbte of his dream 
and celebrate Ite fulfilment In memory of the mertyr-of poetry r- 
Abu Salma. 
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Superpower summits 
chances for a compromise 

By Dana Adams Schmidt Ro.iqan. I call your 50 n 6r r » n > l \ 

Star Washington Correspondent that .ill stutogic nuclear arnw m • i 

just ballistic missiles but 

VASHINGTON - The Iceland ■ failure in mh.s.los, oh:., replied GorSV> 
ie talks between Reagan and Gorharhuv i-nsod .tq.iin: How about ellmi * ■ 
ras not a failure in the real sense- unless y-,. all -* ballistic missiles bv HS 

ne imaaines that Ihe 'nnkar rinmn' in win. h mimIv r,>n,-ni<,.i 1 


By Dana Adams Schmidt Rojgan. I call your 50 n 6r r^i l \ 

Star Washington Correspondent that .ill stutogic nuclear arms » • i 

just ballistic missiles but hftlnk Mllr ' 
WASHINGTON - The Iceland "failim?" in missiles, oh:., replied GorSV' 
the talks between Reagan and Gorbachov uisod .tq.iin: How about ellmi * ■ 
was not a failure in the real sense- unless y»‘s..iH -* ballistic missiles bv iHS 
one imagines that the 'poker game' in wlm li mgly. reported Donald Reaan S' 
the two heads of state indulged is a serious and said (eliminate) strateSe n»i • 
effort to solve the problem of the threat to which would have Included **1 
human civilization represented by nucloar There was discussion as ter LS 
weapons. But the two leaders weie not meant such Hungs even draTS 

really so deluded. sh«.|l:. Ami he said yeS. ?S' 5 ^5 

What the summit really stood for was .1 \ 

I “ e , d every Thursday in Amman by .he Jordan Press t Publishing Co. Ltd., I 

(Ad-Dustour). Telex 21392 Media Jo., FAX. 667170, Tel. 664153, 667177,8,9. to limit or abolish SDI (Star Wars), is the- uric fr.un from .jiu, aging in YmrtWnn S£ 
V P.O. Box 591, Amman - Jordan. ) responsible for burdening Ihe world with mi- buratoiy research on SDI S alS'* 

^ — _ J clear weapons. The President of the United years. \ 

■w — ^ — States somewhat guilelessly allowed him- ., , . . ... I 

3elf to be drawn into the bidding until it 10 bucK to th |s bargaWngatfe’ 
C.--* I - ^ ^ . . reached the level of SDI restrictions which !? ' wpe,ess - Wha J ,s not hopeless. hon= 

rrank assessment *^ »**«***** “ i lt^stsess& 

1“ ' rom th p e r ne m 'I 18 0penin9 of tha ,our,h ^ular see- WgE^S 

fiSirnSLit ?2? n , Parl,a ; T10nt - Majesty King Hussein reviewed his gov- ,s the very basis of Soviet {power in addition Iceland along with moraft 

n!TJh?Vh?«?^ a «?*? Vemef1 ! 8 a, it fu,ur ® plans > especially since the country is t0 conventional force superiority) in diplo- ties. Perle points ou° That the tadV 

on the threshold of the most ambitious Five-Year Development Plan In Its mod- P 13 * 10 dea,ln 9 during the past two decades. Gorbachev submitted in Iceland it' 

u St0ry » , As u expec ! ed of a leader of his stature. King Hussein was candid Sf ca « se . kne ^ Rea 9 an couldn't go for really restrict all development and Ih l 

and honest n his projections and insights at a time when' Jordan is facina a SS. Jo 1?* It 10 * would endan 9 er SDI. SDI to the laboratory. There could ber 

number of challenges on Ihe political and economic fronts President Reagan wanted to achieve promise there. At the same time, ihet 

bas«inS e ahS W Sd "5 EW? «P which ,hs «■"" Is ■ KS £££?£ S 

fashrasso^ Jordan s call for supporting the stead- was drawn Into the bidding by pride and by Europe, and on ballistic weapon t 

2? 22? ,?I ™ 68 tin [ ap pe °P| e Has not wavered. The most Important task, ! h mutual ®^ sp,don the two men entertain sweeping than those broached ii to; . 

f f’ T 05 to support the Palestinians who are under occupation through for one-another. And the United States could find wpi- 

moral and material means. ' nraufln For the Russians, suspicion of American mil SD ' in "*** ™ re *>«{ 

As for the Jordanian relation with the Palestinian peoDle and their ranrasan capttatlsls is basic, it goes back In Russian L a k n ®‘ R ?!S e # l T b ? th ® Am £ ca, *^| 
tative, the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) Kina Hussein offered to tho history to times long before the Communist t^ re Wl h t! 8 Pu fu l ! n l J Q 08 ^fl£y : 

world the five basic principles which govern and define thk h revolutlon - Pwhapa, to the fact that Russia ?£ [ resear ? h ' 30 “S Mj Soviet m- 

. , , u /' M w lcn 90vern ana aef,ne this relationship. never really participated In the Renaissance other coun,ries m, 9ht feel as secureui 

Jordan, he reiterated, is not the representative for the Palestinian Dboole and but was a| ways enshrouded even in Tsarist Un,ted States - and the Sovi0t Uni0l,t 
The P Q°K He aff,rmed Jordan 1 ^ ft* ln an miasm.’ Nof to mention ^ have no more need tor 

adopted al fhe Rabat and Fez summits of 1974 and 1982 re- L h ,® J. ru0 ® or ^ e [ act of opposition in the ). 

’ , Whi e , S00 ®' no other venue for peace in the region except throuah Sj? J 1 ' S, orb ® che v couldn’t have dared go According to one of the key (W»r- 

* he convening of an international conference for peace onthe basis of the UN nskU 0 the K A em r and Sfl y ha had bar- tho original ABM pact, John Rhfc 

Security Council resolutions numbers 242 and 338 to be attended hv thn fko Sftufn » aw f y 5 uasia 3 ballistic missiles in the US-Soviet differences in Reg 

permanent members of the Security Council and bv all the rarSm wl vni i A i n ? 0rica , n P romlsaa to restrict SDI. could be resolved "with both sfdesKkf; 

the Arab-lsraeli conflict, Including the PLO V ® Partl6S lnvolved ln f H ut k Sf w ,air| y well that Reagan couldn't go the ABM Treaty exactly as it mm 

The Kinn aian r«i «* D ri ♦ «, -j rna far In 1972, with no changes either way 

Arab Order The Knann rllfo i^ 8006 ^ whl , ch fl ? lreaten8 the substance of the Ameiican suspicion of the Russians is chnnges on the Sov,6t side to tig^ 
Therefore ^ thP Kinn f S 2 ° n . raq ls the em bodlment of such a threat a,so baslc - though perhaps not as profound clwnges 0,1 1,10 us side 10 loosenft 

io *2W of ,raq and jta commitment ? h s e th8Sov,8t R? Reagan 1 P ES r Is if this is correct, some drf 

this vicious attack €S * A b y ‘ h 109 for united Arab action to face of bs own words about the Genova of what the ABM treaty^ 

ms vicious attack. Ei J'Bgre.not to mention | ho knowledge could prove constructive. MJJ 

Ust but not least, Ihe King condemned all sorts of terrorism H u » « husfinn« an *Lfi? e ., Wh L e House and 1,1 * h e recallnd also that in 1984 Presidenl fe 

never be a substitute for legitimate struaale He also ftanninMii 8 ™! sa , d can r i fl ht vSnyf? ? pa ) n ? election, nre promised Prime Minister Thalcte^ 

goguery which can never be the basis "ft ffiSL? 0 extrem,sts - far more radical than would negotiate with tho Soviets 

speech, the King brought coherence ” an^ t i h,s . hl ® tor,c ' plwy,,,(J u dofonGe 9yBtom in S 

The words of King Hussein should serve as V rent A u rab 8tafle - Th . 8 Psychological relationship mnde P° saib,u oponing to a compromise^, 

and, they are many. 8 flulde,ina for th08e who strayed ■Purtow the contrived optimism |?om Mo- ***** on tho question of what ■* 


2S- 1 X UC , h , lh,ng ®' even down to*;' 
sln-ll:. And hv said, yes, that's whs 
infant. 

But this deal was sunk by the flnalS-'- 
(Ifin.ind that, in return, the US slw'j 
fr.un from uiiunging in anything axes- 
buratoiy rusoarch on SDI for the 

yoars. \ 

To go buck to this bargaining at Sr' 
is hopeless. What is not hopeless, to* 
is to engage in straightforward conpv. 
*" o n SDI and on ballistic missiles. Tr > 
the thesis of Assistant Secretary k : 
Perle, a controversial figure, who *?!, 
Iceland along with more famoua pss 1 
ties. Perle points out that the ten »■ 
Gorbachev submitted in Iceland it' 
really restrict all development and l£ 
SDI to the laboratory. There could tec 
promise there. At the same time, Mf* 
ians might be realistically Interested hi 
trretions on intermediate nuclear weap- 
Europe, and on ballistic weapons £ 
sweeping than those broached ii to;.. 
And the United States could findwapt- 


anaie wmi Uio nu&SlHMS, 1118 Bilu 

SDI research, so that the Soviet U»v 
other countries might feel as secure n\ 
United States, and the Soviet Union t 
really have no more need for bair«l«r-_ 
sIIbs. j." 

According to one of the key draiwr 
tho original ABM pact, John RWtf 
the US -Soviet differences In Rfg 

could ho rnnnluori "with hnth sfdK&if; 


IU Q I » * — — I UUUIUII ( ug nio num iiucuy uahuii; won t i 

rnai Tar - In 1972, with no changes either way \ 

Ameiican suspicion of the Russians k changes on the Soviet side to tig** 1 ! 
also basic, though perhaps not as profound chnnges 0,1 1,10 us side 10 loo9en ' 
fhA m O Sov0t l 0 ?! 09, For noa 9an, there Is If tills Is correct, some discus^ 


os tha “ pioiouna “ . . 

0 feeling. For Roagan, there Is If this is correct, some discus** 
of b[ s own words about the Genova of what the ABM treaty r^ 
Ihfl hH! »1 1 Ik 0 5, L m0nlion l ,1B knowledge could prove constructive. It sh?£ 
husfinnQ a « a iL he « Wh JL e House and in ,h e recallnd also that in 1984 Presided! fe 
riflht winrf n * ? ipa l n9 be election, nre promised Prlmu Minister Thatcher rK 
ngnt wing extremats. fnr mnr Q — ejwMs befo 


fcf r. i-."- • 


Worthwhile summit 

^r^nian ■ « on 

have taken place at a more o P ytune Ume taking c ?, uld R? 1 

dau^ng issues confronting the Gulf countries In addition 

drastic stumble, in oil prices, which has^adversel^ the 

nomlc structure and sat up of the countries In that >etfon ^ h ° l0 . ®°<>- 

^ The time spent In deliberating bn the Gulf war poidnantlv h, q * ,* u 

assumed a very serious dimension demandinn p !P VQ ® M It has 

• could bring ft to a halt. For; no longer are 6 j f ? rt S. which 

tlefleld. Recent attacks on shipping and oil IristalSt onaliSSo iw ed to i h ? bat “ 
.duaHy. unconcerned parties « 

not limited to Iraq, but extends ls 

Jdfn;them In caj ng On Tehran, as a matter a# 


ploying u dofonce system in spa« 
This psychological relationship mnde P«sslblo oporiiiig to n compromise** 
spurious the contrived optimism from Mo bud hi v on the question of wlmtwotf 
S and t Washington after the Kandfc P« nt tho ond off 10 y« 

poker deal. WhaTcIn^ empha^od^ow 6 A aidol| 9 ht d »> the Reykjavik m# 
® v ® r ' ! a compromise In the poslttons of tho ,hnt thc Secretory ol State Geo^ 
two aides on SDI and on ballistic missiles dm «rged very clearly as lYewdaJ,^ 
To get. the feel for this situation It Is useful cl08GBt ioroign policy adviser. A«l» 
o review the poker, at ReyMavIk I luotl nothing if not a pragmatic man: A 0 
from the column in the Washlnaton Poal hl° understands that when oppwJJ^J 
Charles Krauthapper, a well-known author' P ,e 8eem8 unbridgeable, P radic jK 
Ity on these subjects; ■ au,hor " Ise Is sometimes possible. He WlT 

^SSSSShSST 1 by 0Herin9 B 30 p6r go y downth y ia^ i t , t he“rr fi 

In ballistic mlssile^in'fl 18 ' Fltty per CGnt cut cama *° lerma w,th the Russians on 
oawsflc missiles In five years countered weapons. 
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Reminder on foreign booK 

To the editor: 


Ml ' «brahlm wrote about foreign books In 

! JP* issue of the downward trertd of global oil orlces hna 'foreign books are verv^*!?^ pa8 ,? ins remark In the The Star oM5 w . 

gbun^ed by the rather shocklrw- somewhat prohtbftl^l^ ft ® n not ava,,ab, « ln end If they are. the*™ 

* I o/L«.U ii*’* . - * • • 


: -k^l 

s',- jv'T^i 

l IF -I:| 








W 1 , 1 ®,' 0 Wo. fovenud bcqriibd frbm oll salea! 

fr p (no 


brahlm wrote about foreign books In 
passing remark In the The Star oMf 
available In Amman snd If they are, we v> 

'fen language books are lamentably 

Anvar dhlnm A »» am nhvlflUSly 


Buuui.,|iou i.iio* owMinvr 

■priced ecRtipne which -have greatly 


■:natfon3,;v 

iSJSWSs 


'Hes^o-Frendi books; vylth of course a dlfrtrejjgj 
^-1 brhgs abput FF20, let alone the 'WfS |mi 
|ng about German books as unfortunately . I do n ^ r ; 
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By Osama El-Sherif 


HE WAS dead. I was sure of it because It 
was there In front me, printed in bold letters 
and tucked away in a small column, hidden 
In the corner of an Inside page of the new- 
spaper. The details were terse: He was 
killed in an automobile accident and died In- 
stantly of his wounds. He was 42. The man 1 
once knew is no more. 

But that Is life; a short lease which ends 
in death. I must have heard of the demise 
of many of my acquaintances a number of 
times over the years. What was so special 
about this person? i met him some years 
ago when I was studying abroad. He was 
doing his doctorate degree and we became 
friends for few years. And then it was all 
over. I returned and he lingered on. My life 
continued and so did his until last week. 


I thought about him for few minutes. I 
recalled his physical appearance.. I replayed 
the tone of his voice in my mind, his habits; 
for Instance, I remembered that he loved to 
hold a mug of tea and sit for hours discuss- 
ing politics — his untidy apartment, and so 
on. In few seconds, the little i knew about 
him was reviewed in my mind and in a way I 
got to know him a little better. He existed in 
the subdued annals of my memory. But that 
was It. 

I tried to forget about that morning's in- 
cident the rest of the day as ! busied myself 
with other matters. But I was sad. A man 
who spent one third of his life studying to 
become a university professor had to die so 
soon before he even started. The fact that I 
one day knew this person added to my sor- 
row. The human In me refused to take the 
matter lightly. Should I mourn a man I met 
by mere coincidence In a far-away place 
and then forget all about him later? Should I 


feel different or act normally, taking the 
matter as one of those things'that remind 
us of our own mortality and vulnerability? I 
assumed a religious state of mind, remind- 
ing myself of the irony of life and the fallacy 
of our own existence. But that only worked 
for a while. 

The appeal of life swallowed me later on. 
and I forgot the incident. But back home as I 
sat mesmerised before the television set, it 
suddenly came to me that I was alive and 
he was not. Life is not fair to some and fre- 
quently it is difficult to understand. They 
say life Is the ultimate teacher of all. As i 
pondered that evening I thought the lesson 
life is teaching us Is not worth learning af- 
terall. 


The war we are supposed to be fighting 
against our mortal enemies is not confined 
to the military battlefield. In fact most of the 
victories the enemy has been scoring lately, 
and since the very beginning, were on the 
public opinion front. A Swede educationalist 
who visited me lately summarized it in a few 
sentences. Since he has a special Middle 
East class which he Introduced In some 
schools in Sweden, he was surprised that 
the only party to the Arab-lsraeli conflict 
which responded to his request for Informa- 
tion and analyses of the situation were the 
Israelis. All Arab embassies and information 
centres in Stockholm Ignored his request, 
and only the Israeli embassy sent him regu- 
larly the information he wanted. This Blmple 
tale serves as a good and epitomizing ex- 
ample of how we fight our battles on the in- 
formation front. 

And we are deceiving ourselves when we 
think that the fiery speeches we deliver 


By Katherine Kennedy 

Compass News Features 

NEW YORK — When China and the Vatican 
decide the time has come to normalize rela- 
tions, Dominic Tang Ylmlng could lead the 
-Roman Catholic negotiators. Insiders be- 
levs. The exiled Archbishop of Canton der- 
ves his authority from a career in China 
tnat included 22 years In prison — a term 
so long he forgot his Latin prayers and said 
,ne rosary on his fingers. 

He warned in an Interview, however, that 
any rapproachement would not be easy foll- 
owing Beijing’s efforts to eradicate the Ro- 
man church and substitute the government- 
linked Patriotic Catholic Church. 

. ar ® waiting," said the Hong Kong- 
oorn, Spanish-educated Jesuit. 

J a «9 18 a short man with a delicate phys- 
que and well-cut silver hair who looks 
younger than his years. His English Is good. 
fronPSr* 8 an alr of resilience rather than 
oS . Now 78, Tapg Joined the Jesuits in 
nfi « studying there and in Portu- 

a ir ,^ 1 er at seminaries In Macao and 

1941 9 ' waa ordalned a P rie8t ln 

rtiiHJ? 61 He became administrator of the 
th«S? Canton > a position he held 
mi JSr t 10 - ? ar| y turbulent : years of Com- 
i incT^ ^.tQSQ he was arrested and 
thfi/Sj 010 ^ ,n a ' s eq-m dell that had nel- 
a m 552 a6r furniture. Twice a day, at 10 
hi ihf m i? p - m - He received through a slot 

blespw? d u°°[. a m ®ai of rice and vpgeta- 
°J03 and a bpttle of water. ; . • 

3 iUfl l1 wI e( S ,,0 M his PHaon days during a v|- 
: end J&X 0 *' ■***» Pray, then say rosary, 
caotf!H 0P a,0: : Usually . I say rosary." His 
-Qa5 9 Q LL r ?r ,Wad a| l religious object, and 
v of i Lai! Daa Kapltdl and. the works 
: rtUnlai ia?2 d "TH® Idea-, of. the Com-.. 
.• . 18 tq .arfipty my mind of religious no- 


tions," Tang said. The Chinese forced him 
to study Mao's writings and Communist 
newspapers eight hours a day. "In some 
years your memory is very weak and you 
can forget everything religious." 

After the first few years, when he had for- 
gotten Latin prayers learned as a Jesuit, 
Tang recited tha rosary of Ave Marias on 
his fingers, again and again. Today he 
wears a ring on the third finger of his right 
hand, with three salntB and the Inscribed 
arms of Pope Paul VI. Pope John Paul II 
gave him the ring as a souvenir of the his- 
toric Vatican II conference of bishops which 
took place when he was In jail. 

Seven of the 22 years were spent In solit- 
ary confinement, but Tang said he never de- 
spaired. "You are glad, consoled, happy on 
account of prayer. People with no faith don't 
understand the help of God. God gave me 
strength, faith. He said his jailers asked why 
he was so happy when they wanted him 
suicidal. He ascribed his faith to the many 
people who prayed for him. 

Tang's arrest came a year after the esta- 
blishment of the Patriotic Church. He was 
never tried or sentenced in a court. Mao Ze- 
dong died in 1976 and Tang yvas released 
four years later. In 1981 he was named bi- 
shop of Canton. He travelled to Hang Kong 
for medical treatment and to Rome to see 
the pope. When he tried to return to Canton 
he was refused entry; since then he has 
lived In Hong Kong, just 130 km away. 

Many peroeive Tang as a likely future 
mediator between the Chinese government 
and the Vatican, although the two states do 
not have formal diplomatic relations. • 

"Even If Rome wanted to talk to Beijing, 
to make a reconciliation between Rome and 
the Patriotic Church It l& not so easy," he 
3afd. The Chinese government wants the 
Vatloan state to sever ties with Taiwan, but 
has not said It will recognize the Pope, even 


<#■ 


from the United Nations podium are enough 
to do the job. In the war of information, we 
are definately the losers — the sour fact is, 
we are not even aware of it. And the few 
who know, are helpless because they have 
neither the funds nor the support. It is naive 
and even foolish to come out in the end and 
accuse the Europeans of siding with the 
enemy. No one will fight our war for us and 
without sacrifices no war is ever won. 

Unless we know this fact by heart and 
mobilize our efforts in the direction of mat- 
erial action rather than empty rhetorics, we 
will continue to suffer defeats after defeats 
and all of our flashy speeches, uninter- 
rupted vicious cycles of symposiums and 
seminars and oslentatious campaigns to 
"divulge the truth" will be In vain. It is time 
we realize that it is not governments we 
should be talking to, but the public every- 
where. And just as we continue to seek mi- 
litary parity with our enemy by refurbishing 
our military hardwares, we have to be con- 
vinced that the war of information also has 
its modern weapons and advanced techniq- 
ues. 

We used to complain of the portrayal of 
the Arab image In the West and did little to 
change it. And now we are looked upon as a 
breeding ground for terrorists and thugs, 
and still, we do nothing to erase the stigma, 
which came about as a result of our ene- 
my's superiority over us in the information 
or in this case "disinformation" field. 

My Swedish friend summarized it once 
again. He said to the average person in his 
country, the Palestinians are terrorists and 
killers, while the Israelis are always the vic- 
tims. It doesn't matter what we think, it Is 
what the world thinks of us. 


Archbishop Tang: 
he could mediate between 
the Vatican and Beijing 





Archbishop Dominic Tang 

if he makes such a move. "Therefore we 
are waiting," Tang said. 

The Chinese government has promised . 
that Hong Kong can continue its relation- 
ship with the Holy See after the British 
Crown Colony is ceded to China In 1997, 
but "we have no guarantee at all,” Tang 
said. The official number of Catholios ih 
China Is three million, but Tang says there 
pre more, not distinguishing Roman Patrio- 
tic. - 

There are signs of change. Two years 
ago seminaries opened in Shanghai and 
Beijing, with an estimated 100 student 
priests. The government's polloy allows 
conversions. "You will see change a lot,” 
Tang predicted. Some Chinese girls might 
become nuns In the near future. 

He is now the only Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop for China. Bishop Kung has been 
jailed for 1 years, as have many priests who 
refuse to give up allegiance to the Vatloen. 

Does he expect to return to Canton? "Of 
course I want to go back if possible; If not, 
Idon’t urge It" Compass News Fear 
tures. 

Katharine Kennedy Is a freelance jour- 
nalist based Ip New York City,; 


Wole Soyinka 
— Africa’s 
pride 

AT LAST, Africans can now glow with 
pride. The prestigious Noble Prize In 
Literature has been awarded to no 
lesB personality than Nigeria’s play- 
wright, novelist and poet — Wole 
Soyinka, former Professor of Compa- 
rative Literature and Head of the De- 
partment of Dramatic Arts In the his- 
toric and cultural city of He Ife. 

Born as a member of the Yoruba 
tribe In Abeokuta — a town noted for 
its gigantic sacred rocks — Soyinka 
left Nigeria In 1954 to study tor a de- 
gree In English at the University of 
Leeds In England. However, he didn't 
end It there. More was to follow. He 
gave hints of his prowess In the field 
of drama when In 1 660; he put up the 
play 'A dance of the Forests’ which he 
described es having taken 'jaundiced 
view of the much -vaunted glorious 
past of Africa.* 

Wole Soynlka did not confine him- 
self only to the arts; he has also been 
noted as a fierce champion of politi- 
cal freedom in black Africa. He was an 
early critic of poBt-independent 
African-politlclans whom he de- 
scribed as Itching to ‘step fast into 
the shoes of the departing whites, be- 
fore other people got there.' 

Politically, many regard the Noble 
Prize winner as a leftist. But he has 
made it categorically clear that he 
would ‘rather not be bracketed with 
those pseudo-Stalinists, Leninists 
and Maoists who are totally unpro- 
ductive and merely protect themsel- 
ves behind a whole barrage of termi- 
nologies.' 

A traumatic experience of Soyinka's 
life occurred between 1967-1969 
when he was Jailed by the then Nig- 
erian Federal government for appeal- 
ing for a cease-fire during the civil 
war. He had bravely taken a unilat- 
eral decision to mediate with the 
rebels from Eastern-NIgeria. The Ire 
of the Federal authorities wee visited 
upon him with the charge of collabo- 
ration and conspiracy. And the conse- 
quence? A 22 -month prison term. 

However, if the authorities thought 
Incarceration would clamp down on 
Soyinka's prodigious writing power, 
they were In for a shock. He wrote ex- 
tensively — mostly on toilet paper — 
In prison. The best of hie reflections 
behind the bare' was the book, 'The 
Man Died' which mostly dealt with his 
bitter memories. He came out of pri- 
son 'obsessed with the theme of the 
oppressed boot the "betrayal" of po- 
liticians and the absence of freedom 
In Black Africa.’ 

Wole Soynika'a playwright abili- 
ties had long achieved International 
recognition. No wonder he had been 
crowned with a host of awards. Hon. 
D. Lltt (Leeds University), Hon. D. Lltt 
(Yale University),' Prisoner of Con- 
science Award-Amnesty International, 
New Statesman Literary Award 
1969. . 

The Nigerian Federal administration 
has since added the nation's highest 
award to the Noble Prize. 

In poetry, Soyinka has this to say; 
"Sixteen paces ■ • • . 

By twenty-three. ' 

They hold siege against humanity 
And truth 

.Employing tliha to. drilMhrough to his 
sanity. 
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The Arabs and terrorism 

newspaper AI-KhaleeJ 
Al-rom attacks the Zionist -led campaign 
currently launched In the United States and 

flihI2 P fnr a S alnat - *£ ie Araba aa being respon- 
se, 0 . ter terrorist ac,s - I* asserts that the 
S?. 8 !. 1 eventually come to understand 

lha It Is Israel and the Zionists who are the 

Ihf D 0 r r °« 3 * S and thal the Arabs, especially 
the Palestinians, are the victims of their ter- 
rorism. 

The paper warns that the Western 
worlds support to the Israeli claims places 
fresh obstacles on the road to peace and 
makes Israel more Intransigent with regard 
to a Peace settlement in the region. It also 
cans on Western powers to apprehend the 
true reasons which prompts Israel and its 
supporters to launch this campaign. 

. 5? n **1® Brltish-Syrian crisis. Al-Raya. 
dnlly of Qatar, expresses the view that Bri- 
tain s decision to break rotations with Syria 
has exposed London's bias towards Israel 

suiSipH h he %! ,teh poslt,on has not been 
supported by other countries, except the 

“ nnd Canada. The paper ass- 

aSer ? ’ Kl ? h slep wou,d tersely 

Middle .East peace efforts. It com- 

JSS* th c e awtude taken by France end 
Greece, saying that the two EC countries 
have proved to be concerned about peace 
and security In the Middle East region, 

jJJ® Paper also calls on Britain to consider 

n 0CCu P* ed territories 

P?n h!r e ^ an0n- Th0 ,srae,i air rHids on 
E2.I O headquarters in Tunis and on the 

ea ^ reactor * n Baghdad are sheer 
c ! eai ! evidences ol terrorism which des- 
erve punishment. - asserts Al-Raya. 

nij T |?r.m r l 9 i iSh :! angu i 9e Qa,ar ‘ newspaper 
Gulf Times calls on Britain and other Wes- 
ter GO i Jnt,ie3 to make a distinction be- 
twaen terrorism and legitimate national 
struggle. It pays tribute to other European 
Community states which re Fused to take 
nasty steps upon Britain's request? 

The paper points to Greece which has so 
far refused to establish diplomatic relations 
with Israel and keeps stressing the differ- 
25L. be L W0 .e n terrorism .and legitimate 
struggle. It also commends the French gov- I 
emment s position and refers in particular I 
to the statement of the French interior min- c 
later In. which he said that there had been h 
no, evidence Unking terrorist attacks In t 
France with any Arab country. r 



* have been waiting 
for a long time 


Middle East 


Zaki — Ad-Dustour 


demns the shelling by Iran of Iraqi residen- 
tial areas as cheap action contravening hu- 
manitarian and ethical principles. It notes 
US*? 1 which possesses all means of ret- 
aliation, replied to the Iranian shelling by at- 
tacking military barracks and installations 

civilians 5 ' ' d8d nf Ctin0 any harm 0n Iranian 

Ad-Dustour newspaper comments on His 
Majesty King Hussein's speech from the 
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,h0 « mae,VeS Cfln n 0VBr act 
^ r tetereets by moving their 
6S&: *S a, "?V to® -zlop| 8‘ enemy lo Eli- 
T ^ ,r . ^teggle should re- 
pSer; thfe Pa,0a * ln,fl n >oil.T says the 


hSH C a r ni 0 i f i? rdan ' lf no!es that the King 
had explained anew that Jordan continue 

to recognize the PLO as the sole ImiS! 
representative of the Pei^Hni!* -. t0 

^&Xto a U r BOl " ICal ,undam8 n- 


mmm 

two captives Ha awn °‘ the 

they were kiiion approved of the way 
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Palestlnian-lsraelf meetings 

The Gulf Tltnea welcomes the meeunn 

ff oon — 1 0 *” h<Hd ln Buehar 83t hff 
tween Palestinian leaders and a orouDren- 

resentfng Israeli peace campaigners. it savs 

• 0 meeting would help to promote the 

WQf ft Arabs as not bSng hSe to 

as a J Sst &gatnai Ztonlem . ■ , 

as a racist, aggressive movement. 

inS 0 Pff! 0r i WteS ? m 010 Arabs in QQneral 
i f ayp been demanding peace Ihrouah an - . 

' erft 0 ?n 0 r!!iSS while Israeli 9 leac£ ' : 

Jfi reject this obli and refuse lo 

flo? ^ h2i£ 0 f!? W,n ® U0e?aHor> Org'anba-^ * • 

.• TfHi.remein fruitless as lono as isrAniiiADH . • 

to .rafuee deaSig with the PLO ■ '■ 

Iran's Shelling of civilian tar- 

• gets" • • ; ; ; ;v; 

■ Tlla Kuwaiti , ^IrRrtgala .Maarlv* 

'o ;, TH| JERUSALEM STAR ; ; :■) / 








Israeli Press 


Haaretz writes: It seems that the Israeli 

S*°2H row 0 ,™ 1, ■I OUS,f Harish - wil1 close 
SSiS&P* ■ 8 Wlth0ut bringing any accu- 
sation bill against any of the Shin Bet offlc- 

Iroh^lf 8re . lnv0lved in tha hilling of two 
Arab captives in Gaza In 1984. It is antlcl- 


The paper concludes by say ; ' 
Israeli government had 
and covered up the case sffiSL b 

lapse V6ry NKely ‘^■SShSt 

-ll,y“ a in 
by Israel, leftist leaders to go & 
and confer with PLO officials 
President Mr Ceauses a Is to S 
meeting which will be hairt if *2 
next week. neld ,n 


rndos ro boos, the peace 


Tho meeting between Israeli and pJ 
j™ f| fl u res will indubitably conbttr 1 
the peace advancement, common 
standing and co-existence between 
nations. The Israeli government is sup®;’ 
to back and encourage such meetings Hi- 
really interested in the establishing 
peace in the whole area, concludes "r 
paper. 


i 

Kol Haer writes: A recent official*; 
by the former Jerusalem's municipal 
mayor, Dr Miron Binvlnstl, has tfiscfr : 
that 1 1 new Jewish settlements w«t!. 
in the West Bank during Peres' epoch hr' 
past two years. The report also poMt- 
that the number of Jewish settlers inr- 
West Bank Increased from 40.000 - 
60,000 during the same period. j 

i 

The paper comments: In the IlgW ofr| 
revelation, we observe that the setHE'-;. 

! In the occupied territories has nevatr. 
halted or frozen during Peres’ rule. Tte‘. 
facts belie the statements repeatedly rc.’ 
by tho Israeli media and by Shliwmfrj. 
and his cronies in the Labour Party. } 

It Is a matter of certainty that thelretfa 
of settlement In the occupied territories., 
just a big. groundless and fraudulent le ■/ 

f 

Hadashot writes: Minister of Oe^ 
Yitzhak Rabin has reportedly refused^, 
allow a Red Cross delegation to vS"; 
Palestinian prisoners at Al Fara h (&: ■. 
east of Nablus. This ban, the MP*^- 
mentB, relates to the Israeli vfolaBossafc 
man rights und the peculiar and m 6 - 
practices the prison authorities cany ^ 
against the Arab detainees. 

£ 

The paper adds that there are wwjJV 
700 Arab Inmates at Al Farah pf»(, 
among whom are many children ano^j;- 
men. Moat of these prisoners have of# : 
tained on resistance activities 
They face ail sorts of brutal lortW ' JJJc 
tlon to the Inhuman treatment they re^, 
there. It Is not In the Interest of RsWniw r< 
Red CrosB team la allowed entry f 
confinement centre lo observe wnanFj 
on there, concludes the paper. L 






Al Quda Arabic paper writes: TheJjSl 
of the Zionist pressure movement in Ji- 
lted States declared that |t 
ference to the proponents of Isr^ijv!^ 
the Republicans maintain their powtf T 
Congress or lose it to the Demotf 3 ” 

j, 

These statements, the paPfr, c jS?|' 
Is a manifestation of' the extent ' JfJSii‘ 
alignment' to Israel. The main & 
counts .here Is 1 not ,the nominally, 
president or that, or the, success of 1 
publicans or the Democrats. 

Is the strategic alliance: between ' 
this US, through whlph the 
came a real partner pf America, n ■ . 
the Middle East level, but also h 
Vvpr)d. . •• ' 


The paper goes on to . say _ tha 
puntry, . whather bio or email, dra^ 


• pais. However, It appfiars mw 
interests lie in establish (pg a sironfl f 
■With Israel, which' means a comPl , 
.Israel' alignment Jn all, scopes: 
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Finance , business & economy 

King Hussein to address Btiwg 
development conference 5S? 



AMMAN — His Majesty 
King Hussein will address 
participants in the first Jor- 
dan Development Confer- 
ence which is due to open in 
Amman on Saturday, 8 
November and continue for 
three days. 

His Highness Crown 
Prince Hasean and Dr I.G. 
Patel, Director of the Lon- 
don School of Economics 
and Political Science, will 
also address the Inaugural 
session of the conference. 

The conference will be di- 
vided into five working 
sessions covering the foll- 
owing topics — Jordan 
Development efforts, 
19B0-199O, Intra-regional 
and international Co- 
operation, role of the Private 
Sector In Development, Hu- 
man Resource Development 
and Science, Technology 
and Economic Development. 
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JORDAN DEVELOPMENT 
CONFERENCE 8-10 NQV.1088 

Participants at the conference 
will include, representatives of 
Arab and foreign countries in- 
cluding Egypt, Kuwait, Tunisia, 
Syria, Mexico, India, Austria, 
Poland, Germany, Japan, 
USSR, Netherlands, Canada, 
Australia, Qatar, Italy, the USA, 
Switzerland and Sweden. Pan- 
Arab and governmental Arab 
international Organizations 
represented include lockheed 
International Corporation, 
International Development 
Research Centre, the IMF, the 


EEC, ANERA, the UN, US De- 
partment of Commerce, the 
World Bank, UNDP, Islamic- 
- Development Bank, and the 
Arab League. 

The list also includes repre- 
sentatives of private Arab 
banks such as Al-Saudi Ban- 
que, Burgan Bank, Economic 
Development bank of Morocco 
and Al-Baraka Investment and 
Development Co. The Arab- 
-International organizations in- 
clude Franco-Arab Chamber of 
Commerce and the US-Arab 
chamber of commerce. 

The Ambassadors of Arab 
and foreign countries wiH also 
participate along with obser- 
vers and journalists from a 
number of Arab and foreign 
countries. 

The Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization (PLO) will be repre- 
sented by Brigadier Abdul Raz- 
zaq Ai-Yahyah and Jaweed Al- 
-Ghussein. 


Unemployment on the local scene 


By Ruta Nasr Darwazeh 

Special to The Star 

THE ECONOMIC recession affect- 
ing the whole Middle East, has hit 
Jordan very hard — especially In 
the field of unemployment. Hi- 
therto, our graduates had looked 
forward to a future carreer with 
much optimism. But nowadays, 
the case is entirely different. They 
are faced with a gloomy situation. 
Lack of jobB. 

Dr Jawed Ananl, head of Royal 
Scientific Society presented a 
working paper In a seminar on the 
labour market last 20 October, 
me seminar was sponsored by 
ne Federation of Professional 
women, and was held at the Abdul 
namld Shoman Foundation. 

J n Ws lecture, Dr Ananl talked 
“wut the reality of the labour 
jjarkat, which indicated that by 

aVSai 9n 2 °* 1086, the num ber of 
applications for the Civil Service 

remission will exceed 30,000. 

10 official au- 
‘be Jordanian labour 
entertains around 46,000 
of w bich only 
W««0W» could be coneld- 
ihflra J? r , ® mpl °yment. Hence 
iiVS*S ould be a surplus of 30,000 
S pk)yed by next year. 
farSl U 2? n th|B da ‘ a and °‘ber 
nrnSrio econom y will have to 

dSJ? around 75 -°°° i°bs 

brtffi, ? 0 year 1987 - This Is 
new „ ? to 40 - 000 lobs for 
f roffl .S 0r 8lly graduates, those 
" a ionaI service and new- 
ccmera from abroad. . 

If thfl^ te? 1 on to revest that 

abLjm'&i? 0 ' 1 00111(1 Provide 
five lod during the next 

JobS i "?i, udin g 198e - ‘ben the 
&rw?ll!i n i! e8 aValla ble for y?ar 
1 u^lled^i b0 ' 4O, ^ DO - 11 th,s WflS 

plus bf 3o rwvf would hava a 8ur “ 
number T b 0,000 unemployed. This 
year b hJ? eXpe cted to Increase 
least En rVvf u r un ‘ H f ‘ : reaches at 
P^ldS^ by !5 e end of 1990. 
constant '^ a ;Othor - factors : are 
ployed Win Iq 9 of unem- 

®offlSU8S? b 1090 between 

■ ? total labour :.force. After the 


statistical presenting of the rea- 
sons for the unemployment, Dr 
Ananl proceeded to present the 
ways and means of finding a solu- 
tion to the problem. This, from his 
point of view could be attributed to 
two factors: Our ability to Increase 
the size of foreign currency 
through Increase In exports, ser- 
vices and a decrease in Imports; 


the second Is the concentration on 
the creation of new jobs opportun- 
tfes with emphasis on regional 
development — especially the 
.agriculture sector. Dr Ananl added 
that the policy of education and 
training should be the major part 
of our interest. We should train 
people towards the objective of 
useful performance in our eco- 
nomy. 
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MINISTRY OF PUBLIC WORKS 
GOVERNMENT TENDERS DIRECTORATE 


RE-INVITATION TO TENDER 
(HEALTH CENTRES) 

CENTRAL TENDER NO. (7/86) 

1) Due to some amendments in design and tender 
documents, the Government Tenders Directorate Is 
hereby Inviting sealed tenders from prequalified 
tenderers for the construction of the second group 
of buildings of Health Centres In Irbid Governorate 
comprising (4120 sq.m.) of built up areas and other 
ancillary works. 

2) Interested prequalified tenderers may obtain copies 
of tender documents from the Government Tenders 
Directorate • Amman against a non-refundable fee 
of (JD 100) for each set. 

Tenderers who have previously purchased copies 
are exempted from repayment. 

3) All tenders must be accompanied by a tender 
guarantee from an approved bank operating In 
Jordan in the value of (JD 15,000) valid for (120) 
days. 

4) Last day for purchase of tender documents Is Dec. 

4th, 1986. ‘ ^ 

D) Tenders shall be deposited at the Govt. Tenders 
Directorate not later than 12.00 noon on Wed. Dec. 
17th, 1986. . 

Chairman, Central Tenders Committee, 
Director, Govt. Tenders Directorate. 



tender NO. 68/ B6. Construction of a civil defence centre 
In A] Salt. Tender documents are available at the Govern- 
ment Tenders Directorate for JD 60. Closing date: 16 
November 1986. 

?nnmo D #o? Construction of four school class- 

rooms for Al Taybeh Elementary School For Girls In Ma’an 
° 0 r" 0 n r , atB ; Te ‘? de . r documents are available at Ma'an Edu- 
igae" D,rectorate f °r JD 10. Closing date: 11 November 

I.,™!? of roa ?. 8 Tor Al Municipality. Tender do- 

S«e? 10 Zri b, lV8* B ! he mun,olpal ' t '' ,or JD 2 °- Cl«ln 0 

of ,0 nce8 and a hall for Al Rabbah municipal- 
ise * . r ^ K i Governorate. Tender document e are available at 
the municipality tor JD 20. Closing date: 10 November 1986. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF a swimming pool and a fountain in 
Ma'an. Tender documents are available at Ma'an municipal- 
ity lor JD 10. Closing date: 11 Novmeber 1986. 

e TENDER NO. 7-8/86. Construction of health centres In 
Amman, Balqa and Irbid. Tender documents can be ob- 
tained from the Government Tenders Directorate for JD 
100. Closing date 17 December 19B6, 

• TENDER NO. 150/80. Supply of micro computers for the 
Natural Resources Authority. Tender documents are avail- 
able at the authority for JD 5. Closing date: 18 November 
1986. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF goat stables for Al Marfraq Munici- 
pality. Tender documents are available at the municipality 
for JD 50. Closing date 10 November 1986. 

e CONSTRUCTION OF a model building for A I Dalr village 
council Wadi AsBir Governorate. Tender documents are 
available at tha village council for JD 15. Closing date: 6 
November 1986. 

e TENDER NO. 32/66. Supply of 700 tonnes of soya 
beanB for the ministry of supply. Tender documents are 
available at the ministry for JD 5. Closing date: 17 Novem- 
ber 1986. 

• SUPPLY OF light units for Ma'an Governorate. Tender 
documents are available at Ma’an Municipality Engineering 
Directorate for JD 10. Closing date: 8 November 1986. 

e CONSTRUCTION OF a transport building at Amman Civil 
Airport. Tender documents are available at the Civil Avia- 
tion Authority for JD 5. Closing date: 1 1 November 1986. 
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MINISTRY OF PUBLIC WORKS 
GOVERNMENT TENDERS DIRECTORATE 


RE-INVITATION TO TENDER 
(HEALTH CENTRES) 

CENTRAL TENDER NO. (8/86) 

1) Due to some amendments In design and tender 
documents', the Government Tenders Directorate Is 
hereby Inviting sealed tenders from prequalified 
tenderers for the construction of the second group 
of buildings of Health Centres In Amman and Balqa 
Governorates comprising (5090 sq.m.) of built up 
areas and other ancillary works. 

2) Interested prequallfied tenderers may obtain copies 
of tender documents from the Government Tenders 

vJSftSS T Amman against a non-refundable fee 
of (JD 100) for each set. 

Tenderers who have previously purchased copies 
are exempted from repayment. 

3) All tenders must be accompanied by a tender 

guarantee from an approved bank operating in 
Jordan In the value of (JD. 15,000) valid for (120) 
days. . 

4) Last day for purchase of tender documents is Dec. 
4th, 1986. 

6) Tenders shall be deposited at the Govt: Tenders 
Directorate. not later than 12.00 noon on Wed. Dec 
17th, 1986. . ‘ 

Chairman, Central Tenders Committee, 
Director, Govt. Tenders Directorate. 
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economy 

Arab surveyors in the UK 

D.G. JONES and Partners was founded In 1962 by Donald 
Jonea, FRICS. The practice is now organized on a corporate ba- 
sis. There are 7 main board directors and more than 160 
professional staff. With established offices in four continents it 
has become one of the most widespread practices specializing 
In construction cost control and quantity surveying at an Inter- 
national level. The majority of services provided are those nor- 
mally associated with the quantity surveying profession not only 
In the field of general construction but also on heavy engineer- 
ing and agricultural projects. In addition, the practice offers spe- 
cialist services to clients In the fields of projet /construction 
management and claims management. 

All offices work to the same high standards, relying on their 
considerable experience and well-established procedures in 
meeting the particular requirements of the construction Industry 
in the area concerned. The practice also has the facility for 
preparing documentation in a number of languages. 

Continued demand for complementary services has resulted 
In a separate associated company being formed to specialize in 
land, engineering and hydrographic surveying (Mapeurveys). 

The practice has been and still Is sponsoring Arab students to 
study the profession of quantity surveying in the UK. 

The Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors (RICS) Is the 
governing and regulatory body for all chartered surveyors. It 
was founded In 1866 and Is Britain’s largest and most senior 
professional body concerned with the management and valua- 
tion of land, property and construction projects. 
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La Redoute 


French Fashion of 

11 

extraordinary beauty 


and elegance. 


Dear ladles: Th8 Ssaaon ' 8 Surprl8 ° 



If you like shopping at French galleries just pay us a 
visit and a French fashion expert will be waiting to help 
you select the best for you and your family (assistance 
free of charge). One single visit takes you Into the at- 
mosphere of France where you can choose the newest of 
fashion. 

We Invite you to enjoy La Redoute the French Family 
Fashion Magazine 1987. 

La Redoute Agency - Jabal Amman between the 2nd 
and 3rd circle opposite the Jordan Hotel 
Tel: 644938 - 646092 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS CORPORATION 

POST OFFICE BOX 16 B9 
AMMAN . JORDAN 
' TELEPHONE 038301 — 5 
.. ' CABLE i JORTEL - AMMAN 

telex t 2 ' 2 ?' A ' B 

. \ JORTEL AMMAN 



Telecommunications Corporation 
Tender No. TCC 6/86 
Radio Communication System 

; TCC, The Telecommunications Corporation announces for 
tender No. TCC 0/86 (Radio Communications System). 

The aim OF this, project is 4o communicate from the op- 
eration and control centre/ OCC Irbld with equipped vshi- 
• ctfes= over the area, of Irbid a rid Mafraq Goverrierates. 

! , J All specialized companies and classified contractors 
.(electronics -Arid room munfcatlonsl who are interested to 1 
i-pa^tldlpdte;; In this Tender can obtain the tender do- 
; dumente from, the secretary of. tender committee l TCC • 

: headquarters / ( Tower building / Prince Moh’d: Street, 
.-.fcgafhst a ■ rton-refuridable amount of JD (26) for each ' 

••• 7 

' tilde must hie submitted’ not later than14.dc hoursdf 
December i8 y 19S6 accompanied with a bid bopd orcertl- •: 

; fled cheque eqiial to 5% of the offer- value. 

" v > ‘1 •/' ; 'i ; Moti’d Shahid Ismail- 

:v , i DirectOr Qeneral 


Tanzania along the path of reform 


GENEVA — Almost decades ago 
the Arusha Declaration called for 
"self-reliant development" in Tan- 
zania. Since then a substantial 
transformation has taken place, 
especially In the rural areas, but 
the results have not always been 
what waa originally desired. 

At present Tanzania Is an exam- 
ple of the deepening crisis of 
Africa. The ambitious Ujamaa vllla- 
glzation programme, designed to 
promote growth end achieve equ- 
ity, is In trouble. An acute 
balance-of-payment8 problem has 
affected the economy and lack of 
foreign exchange has reduced 
essential Imports. 

Industry runs at a very low ca- 
pacity (20 to 30 per cent), the so- 
cial services programme Is subject 
to severe constraints and public 
expenditure has been curtailed. 

The need for external resources 
has led to questions being raised 
about the viability of the Tanza- 
nian model. For Instance, the. 
International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank have asked for Im- 
portant structural changes, espe- 
cially on Increasing Incentives for 
agricultural producers and devalu- 
ing the currency to promote ex- 
ports. 

The Tanzania government coun- 
teracted by introducing its own 
programme of structural adjust- 
ment to reform the economy with- 


out sacrificing the existing distri- 
bution policies. A compromise was 
reached recently in which Tanza- 
nia accepted a certain measure of 
devaluation. 

it is against this background 
that a recent study was made. Its 
main objective was to generate 
data for understanding and ass- 
essing the performance of the 
agrarian economy of Tanzania. 

To this end, a household and 
village survey was carried out by 
the ILO and the Department ol 
Economics of Dar es Salaam Univ- 
ersity In 1980. The survey covered 
a randomly chosen sample of 600 
households in 20 villages located 
In eight regions of the country. 

A number of crucial facts have 
emerged froom the survey. First, 
Tanzania possesses a very thin, 
undiversified rural economy. A 
large share of total activity Is sub- 
sistence production, only a narrow 
range of skills is available and em- 
ployment is dominated by peasant 
crop production. 

Many villages are isolated, 
causing unequal access to means 
of commercialization. The findings 
show that Inequality is a function 
of ownership of trading assets, 
especially transport and the labour 
endowment of the household. 

There was little or no evidence 
that inequalities are greatly af- 
fected by regional differences. 


Another result of the 3^.. . 
lates to the nature ol theE 
process. The fragility of lha 2* 
economy has led massive mbl! 
bon, especially by adult 
from rural to urban areas Si 
women bear the brunt ol aariS* 
rnl production. 

A third conclusion relates (oh 
role of the communal farm; to! 
concept is a good one: commuri 
production can be used InUmead 
crop failure on private plots 4 
can provide an arena for tectwfc 
gical innovations. In practice, hov- 1 
ever. It was found that the con- ' 
munal farm drains household l& 
our and given the very low profo * 
tivlly yields very low returns^ 
labour. . J 

The study also reviews the tev -■ 
cultural Policy of Tanzania i 
produced by the Task Force w 
National Agricultural Policy t 
1982. \ 

The main objective ol this prig 
paper was to introduce a thorc# ? 
reform of the agricultural sector ? 
represented by an overhaul rift;' 
pricing and Incentive system, b . 
provement of research and b ' . 
creased investment in Infradw; 
ture. . j 

* Labour and poverty In run! j 
Tanzania: Ujamaa and raid : 
development In the United to 
public of Tanzania, by Paul Cot \\ 
Her, Samir Radwan et al. Ctarea- : 
don Press, Oxford, 1966 . { 
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1 This Christmas, teat yourself 
to a syrtem that js compact arid. . 
convenient, and thaireadies you for * 
that Wiling -step Into the world of ■„ 
d^gJlalt Sansui^:sYSTEM DR-710 • 
" ol hnly : do you get 550 watts of ■ 
powvrlPMPO)^ excellcrusound 
reprWucteri, arid a Wttunation ; . 
rcrhoU- cdjiM for convenient 
.operation, the pft710glves yta 


features llke /too full logic cassette 
' transports (you can record at nor- 
-;malor highspeed wlth;the touch of 
; a button), a quartz Py^-synthesizer 
• • tuner, S-b^dgraphicequallzeT, 

• auto-jetum turntable, .-arid cornice-- 
uon^.for a.Coriipact Di^c player and 
Wt^s/Add the 

, Dtec W*w and 

• ; £R :710 Steady to deliver 


dynamic digital sound. . . • ; 
So give yourself a gift Jjj; ■ : J 

everyone will enjoy: the ffvt <■ . ; 

©eat sound provided by Sansuis; - 

SYSTEM DR-710. . - O ': 




UIC : COMPANY LTD; ■ 

'• ^ UWD * .y^'iwCATioss •' I/,#/ 


PRINCE MOHAMMED StREf* 
t.O. Box HOB 

Telephone 638386 - 623540 . 

TELEX .-.. 23382 UTCED JO ■ ’ ! sj \ 

AMMAN - JORDAN ' 
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| Message from British Ambassador 

Sharing the Scottish experience 


"SCOTTISH WEEK" Is a 
new venture In Jordan. 
Many thousands of Jorda- 
nians visit Britain each 
year. The alms of Scot- 
tish Week, from 5 to 12 
November, Is to Introduce 
to potential Jordanian 
and other visitors a parti- 
cularly beautiful and Inter- 
esting part of the United 
Kingdom. 

The programme will In- 
clude a nightly Scottish 
banquet, Scottish dance, 
music, and drama, a 
presentation of Scottish 
tourist attractions and a 
small exhibition of Scot- 
tish products — all at the 
Amra Hotel. In addition 
the British Council will 

§ resent three excellent 
cottlsh films. And a polo 
team from Scotland will 
try to reverse the unend- 
ing series of Jordsnlan 
victories over British 
teams. 

Some of the eights and 
sounds will be familiar to 
Jordan. The sound of bag- 
pipes is frequently heard 
both In Scotland and Jor- 
dan. The proud tribal tra- 
ditions of Jordan have 



John Coles 

much In common with 
those of the Scottish 
clans. Both countries 
have a tradition of warm 
and generous hospitality. 
Even the habit of living 
from two to three thou- 
sand feet above sea level 
leads to a certain similar- 
ity of experience. 

The beauties of Scot- 
tish scenery and the 
strength of Scotland’s 
cultural traditions are well 
known across the world. 


But Its modern Industrial 
development, based par- 
tly on North Sea oil, Is 
less well known. A most 
striking trend is the rapid 
growth of the electron- 
ics and mlcroelsctrlcs In- 
dustries. Scotland now 
has the biggest concen- 
tration of these Industries 
in Europe — a "Silicon 
Glen," to be compared 
with the "Silicon Valley" 
of Callfornla._^ 

Scotland accounts for 
80% of Brltalns’ output of 
Integrated circuits and 
50% of complete comput- 
ers. Numerous foreign 
companies, mainly Ameri- 
can and Japanese, have 
invested In Scottish- 
based manufacturing 
companies. 

Scottish Week will at- 
tempt to portray Scotland 
In all Its diversity. It will 
bring a sizeable number 
of Scots to Jordan — and 
perhaps stimulate those 
who participate In the ac- 
tl vltles to consider visiting 
Scotland and share the 
f ® oltl ,8h Experience which 
14 million visitors a year 
enjoy. 




Photos by Mahmoud ; 

Coles launches Scottish Week | 

S«2J^thTu Hrl !S h , ambB88ad0r t0 Jordan Mr John I 
i Scot i l8h Week activltles at Amra Hotel on | 
danc0fi 8 flnri nfll 1 Scott,8h Week win include Scottish 

crasentfirt ?? 9 u SS 1 ? matchea * banquets and films to be 
presented at the British Council. 

evaiJts^m S »« 8a,d ,n hl8 °P fln,n 9 speech that this year's 
f J? ii ?SS? u on Scotland and the purpose of the week | 

Fad«rn? fl00d8 to raIa o money for the Jordanian \ 

federation for the Handicapped, ! 


SCOTTISH WEEK 


5 TO 12 NOVEMBER 


Thursday 6 November: 


. . Sponsored by 

British Tourist Authority and British Airways 

PROGRAMME 


5.00 pm 


7.30 pm 
9.00 pirn 


Scottish Oounl^ Dancing Competition featuring 
teams from schools In Amman preliminaries at tho 
Pool Area Sports Cily Spectators w“e 

Film: "Gregory's Girl" at the British 

« anh' a T S! S (freB| ,f0nn Bri,lshCou "°il office 

A Jacobean Banquet presented by Dalhousle . 
Courts Nabatean Hall, Amra Hotel. 

Tickets JD 7,500from Hotel Reception. 


8.30 pm 
9.00 pm 


Discotheque Theatre. 

8 30 nm T,CkStS JD ‘ 1 ‘ An P roc 9eds to charity. 

P Sinking Feellng ,, at the Rainbow Cinema, 

g Q _ Tickets (free) from British Council or at the door. . 

pm A Jacobean Banquet presented by Dalhousle Courts 
Nabatean Hali, Amra Hotel. Tickets JD. 7.600from 
Hotel Reception. 

Monday ,10 November: 

Friday 7 November •*., ' Pilm: "Restless Natlves"at the British Council, 

non nm A , * . . . q nn Tickets (free) from British Council office or at door. 

9.00 pm ^ Dato >le >' 9 ‘ 00 Pm A Jacobean Banquet presented by Dalhousle Courts 

^ Tickets’*' • Nabatean Hall, Amra Hotel. Tickets JD. 7.500 ; 

.. .... :• 40 '-BOOfrom Hotel .Reception.’ • • > ■ from Hotel Reception 

.Saturday 8 November? TimnnW'i <• ir • 

; 5.00 pit) Finals of Scottish Dancing competition at Roof Ton • ■ , oT * 1 November: 

■Restaurant of the Amra Hotel. . . ^1 3.00 p m . Polo Match. A team from Scotland versus The • . 

• 7,30-8. 15 pm Orkadlan play "The Watoher" at the Amm ! ^ . JordanlanPolo Association. Zerqa Polo Ground - 

/.PtocothequeTh^ V - - ... Q 00 hm ; ... ?•' weicome. 

a kk .. ’ : chaflty. ' : ?: : . : ^ • , vA Jacobean Banquet presented by Dalhousle Court 0 1 

; trWrPtyr*-' 8ahdUpt''br^anted'tiv Daihnueia - v^ ; i;watean- Room, Amra Hotel. Tickets JD 7.600. /j 

^% urt ^^ ea 0Hall,Ain^^S 7^ • . . , ' from Hotel Reception. * . ■ ■ 

: : Irldtel Reception. • ^ : . ‘r- ,CKeta 7-600 ■■ ■ if • ••• •' V -V -.= -Vt. 

0 i^oyirn'toer : - Uk.' :.V. r , Wadir^ay.- 12- Nbvanqbe^v -V ; ■ 


tv.,,- r •_ /..discotheque Tnsptre.Tlcketa'jbj 1 : All orwArtHo ♦«’ •' " 9 bb hm • 1 7 . ■ . . -i 

‘i: ' -.chaflty. i. ■ v .‘V . r' ■ ?,'• ,;i;- , \:,J? /i. ; j:;- , ^4pobban : Banquet presented by Dalhousle Courts,; 

. ■ "r'PPrPvIr''--' -U '1;.'A.-Jdooba«!) BahdUpt''brbsented bv bnlhmlohl . - P' : • ; l;wp8tMh- Room, Amra Hotel. Tickets JD 7.600 , j 

l Howling * 7-600 : W 4dhskH : .. 

? HoV«jmb«r: " -i -V. /• • Wednesday 12 November - 

' ;v; v'P r ^ atll ?h; Play "the Watcher" '^f the-Arnfa Hntoi ^ V pi’esented by P.alhpusiia Gouile ^ 

■V . ^€.v"' , wa Hotel . , . • : Nabatean:Hall, Amra Hotel. Tickets JD. 7.600 ’ 

U- f tiH'MV' :)■ r-oi J - ' ■ f- • front Hotel Reoeptldn. ■ :■ . . 
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LESS THAN 300 miles (483 km) 
from its northernmost point to its 
border with England, and only 150 
miles wide (241 km) at its broad- 
est point. Scotland is living proof 
that the very best things often 
come In small packages. Breath- 
takingly beautiful scenery, excel- 
lent food, superb shopping, 
friendly people — all combine to 
make Scotland such a fascinating 
place. 

The country has something spe- 
cial to offer at all times of year. 
Winter-time is particularly magical, 
when snow carpets the awe-inspi- 
ring peaks of the Highlands, and 
skl-lng and other winter sports, 
such as curling (sometimes de- 
scribed as bowls on ice) are 
underway. A highlight of the spring 
calendar is the Edinburgh Folk 
Festival ( 28 March to 0 April) — 
not just music, but dancing, poe- 
try, celldhs and other festivities. 

In May the summer season of 
arts festivals gets into gear at 
venues ranging from bustling 
Glasgow to peaceful Pitlochry, 
amid the mountains. For three 
weeks in late summer (10-30 Au- 
gust) Scotland's capital becomes 
the stage for the world's biggest 
bonanza of the arts — the Edin- 
burgh International Festival — 
with more than a thousand shows, 
from grand opera to 'fringe' thea- 
tre. 

Betwen May and September 
over 70 Highland Games and Ga- 
therings are held throughout Scot- 
land. The sight of kilted dancers, 
pipers and athletes gives a won- 
derful taste of all-thlngs Scottish. 


Scotland: Land of festivals, 
natural beauty and music 
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A festival in Edinburgh 

Most famous of all is the Royal 
Highland Gathering at Brae- 
mar (September 6), an event 
usually attended by the Royal 
Family. 


In the autumn, purple heather The Avlemore Whisky Festival 
covers the hillsides and, as tem- (10-14 November offers a suitable 
peratures begin to teeter, though- excuse for samplng scores of va- 
ts turn to the heart-warming quali- defies of the country's national 
ties of real Scottish malt whisky! drink. 


The choice of holiday activities 
for the visitor to Scotland is end- 
less. You could follow in the foot- 
steps of Bonnie Prince Charlie, 
from the lochside where he raised 
his standard In 1745, to the ro- 
mantic Island where he fled, "over 
the sea to Skye." Or visit some of 
the castellated mansions where' 
clan leaders have lived for centu- 
ries (one, the Duke of Atholl, is still 
allowed to maintain his private 
army at Blair Castle). Or explore 
picturesque harbours such as 
Grail and Pitta n ween ‘ once 
smugglers' haunts, these back- 
waters on the coast of Fife lie un- 
discovered by the majority of tour-- 
Ists. 

Many other visitors like to set 
sail on Scottish lochs on the regu- 
lar steamer trips. For example, you 
can go In search of the mythical 
Loch Ness Monster from Inver- 
ness, or cruiss Loch Lomond, 
the largest Inland water in Britain, 
on the steamer Countess Fiona. 

Sport -lovers flock of Sctoland 
for the golf and fishing. St. An- 
drews Is the most famous golfing 
town in the world, headquarters of 
the Royal and Ancient Golf Club 
— but there are around 400 other 
courses around the country. The 
country's rivers, lochs and coas- 
tal waters offer some of the 
world's finest fishing. 

If you should tire of sightseeing, 
shopping offers plenty of oppor- 
tunities. Quality goods for sale 
everywhere Include tweeds and 
tartans, Fair Isle Knitwear, Edin- 
burgh lead crystal and Caithness 
Glass. 






MIDDLE EAST DEFENCE & SECURITY AGENCY 

MADE TO MEASURE SECURITY 
BY MEDSA. 


Whether from the public or private sector, whether a business Institution or 
diplomatic mission, a modest shopkeeper or a vigilant householder, we, at 
MEDSA, have the expertise and experience to design and Implement a system 
of security to meet any such requirement, however varied. 






Our strength lies in the range of services we are able to offer as follows: 

— threat assessment, security risk analysis, security survey and corporate security 

planning. <V*: 

— crisis management, command and control systems and security operational proc- : . 

edure8. r/T- 

— security system design, procurement, installation, commissioning and operator ‘re- 
training. (Va 

— information security systems. 

— the provision of trained personnel for special security tasks such as oil platform ! 

and pipeline protection. , fj: 

— operational support services including system and equipment maintenance contl- 

nuation training and security reviews. . to 

In MEDSA, not only will you find an organisation oapable of confidently and effectively 
solving your security problems but one that exercises patience, understanding end 
sympathy towards the client no matter how complex or simple his requirements may be. v-g 
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-DEFENCE & SECURITY v.; : - ...S 

— AGENCY — ~ 

P.O.BOX 5328.AMMAN- JORDAN 
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HAS been uni led po- 
litically with England and Wales 
for nearly three centuries and the 
economies of the three countries 
have for long been integrated. Yet 
Scotland has retained a strong 
sense of national identity as well 
as many of its own distinctive 
characteristics and institutions, 
deeply rooted in hlsotry and in the 
nature of the country and the peo- 
ple. 

The balance of the Scottish 
economy has been undergoing a 
gradual transformation with the 
decline of many traditional "hea- 
vy industries. A re -orientation to- 
wards new technological develop- 
ment, especially in electronics 
and light engineering, is helping 
the country to weather the 
present economic recession and 
holds out a strong prospect of fu- 
ture expansion. There are now 
more people employed in the elec- 
tronics industry than in any one of 
the traditional industries such as 
coalmining, steelmaking or shin- 
building. 

One very sign i lien n I Influence 
on the economy In the past dec- 
ade has been the discovery and 
expfuftntion of oil and gas resour- 
ces in the continental shelfunder 
the North Son, much of the oil and 
gas being brought ashore in Scot- 
land. Investment from overseas 
has also played an important part 
In mdustrial development, and fin- 
ancial and lax Incentives offered 
by the government have helped In 
the establishment of new Indus- 
tries and in schemes of expansion 
and modernization. 

The present pattern of Scot- 
land's economy is broadly similar 
to that of Britain as a whole. Scot- 
land's gross domestic product 
forms aboul 8 per cent of the total 


Scotland’s economy makes vital strides 
in energy and electronic industries 
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North Sea oil and gas: a booster to Scottish economy 


for Britain and in 1981 amounted 
to some 18,000 million, represent- 
ing over C3.600 per head of the 
population. 

The most significant economic 
development in recent years 'has 
been the dramatic growth of oil- 
related industries following the 
discovery in the late 1960s of oil, 
and to a teaser extent gas. under 
the North Sea. ThlB brought about 
a considerable expansion In the 
economy generally, with wider em- 
ployment opportunities and a rise 
in average earnings and standards 
of living; it is estimated that, allow- 


ing for a multiplier effect, some 
96,000-112,000 Jobs (in a labour 
force of about 1,930.000 in Scot- 
land) have been created In the oil, 
gas and related industries. 

Scotland is rich in energy, and 
Important new sources have been 
the Present century 

North ^o-eleclric power and 
North Sea oil and gas. Analysis of 

S/.5?^, um P tlon by final users 
9 P° w . 8 teat liquid fuels account for 

flhSn 5? 0f th0 t0,a| . S 08 ter 
anS ?°P B r cent and solid fuels 

cent eL“h y ' 0r ab0ut 16 


There is 3 long-established coal 
industry, the prlnicipal coalfields 
being in the Strathclyde. Central. 
Lothian and Fife regions, in the 
central belt. A number of old aruf 
uneconomic pits have boon closed 
and production is now concen- 
trated in those which can bo most 
efficiently worked. Output of deep 
mined and opencast coal amounts 
to some million tonnes annually, 
more than half of which is used by 
electricity generating stations. Bri- 
tain’s largest power station, a I 
Longannet in Fife, is served by 
one of the most modern coalmin- 
ing complexes in Europe. Many 
industrial processes aro pow- 
ered by coal-burning plants — for 
example, whisky distilling, und the 
manufacture of cement, paper and 
woollens. 

Natural gas from the North Sea 
has progressively replaced town 
gas in the public supply in Scot- 
land since 1970, Much of it comes 
from the Frlgg natural gas field 
and an increasing quantity is now 
being produced in association with 
oil from North Sea oilfields. 

Since the Montrose field was 
discovered in 1989 some 25 fields 
mu® lnt0 Production in the 
united Kingdom continental shelf 
several others are In course of 
development and further explora- 
tion is taking place. The first oil 
was brought ashore in 1975 and 
cumulative production up to the 

mi 1983 amoun ted to over 550 
million tonnes. The Industry has 
brought jobs and prosperity not 
only lo Aberdeen ffih became 


ho on cnptial of Europe) but- : 
o a .lumber of hitherto 

tess populous areas 
Two 362-km underwaler pS' 
have bo en | aid 

field and SI. FargusinttafiJ 
P»an region where a major2t 
niinzil has been buT® 
pipeline 452-km in en gA ; 
nccts the Brent field wR J 
gus Gns is brought south by ^ 
pipeline to link up with tSw ! 
system operated by the Scotr 
Region of the British Qasfi; 
research programme undarit 
by the corporation includes^; 
on processes for the manulacve 
of substitute natural gas. fo*': 
oithur oil or coal, and a dew/ 
slration coni gasification plant h». 
been built at Westfield Deveto. 1 
imjiit Cuntre in Fife, from which r: 
197*4 consumers in some parts* ' 
Scotland were supplied with ft' 
world s first substitute natural pi f 

Among the long-established r- ; 
dustrios. engineering remains if 1 
key importance, employing ino u* 
various branches about a quads F 
of the total manufacturing wri.' 
force. The trend is towards Ite 
engineering products and ft 
most rapidly expanding sector a . 
thal of electronics and mic* 
electronics. With over 200 compi-’ 
nies and nearly 40,000 jobs, Soct- 
land now has the biggest concav 
Ira t ion of the electronics Industif 
in Western Europe. 

Sectors of the electronics r- ; 
dustry in which Scotland is part 
cularly strong include the m > ! 
facture of computers, integrated’ 
circuits and electronic capitfij 
goods. Scotland accounts for 69 1 
per cent of Britain's output of infrl 
grated circuits and for 50 percent : 
of that of computers, perfphetri ; 
and related products. 


By Bob Barton 

LARGE GOLD letters inside the 
ornate Victorian "Horseshoe Bar" 
close to Glasgow's Central Station 
proclaim: "Freedom an' whisky 
gang thegither". Thti statement 
underlines both the Glaswe- 
gians' sense of humour and their 
robust dialect. Few cities have in- 
habitants so friendly and outgoing: 
The stranger is made to-feel wel- 
come straight away. 

In the days of Queen Victoria, 
Galsgow was the "second city of 
the British Empire." Today, It re- 
tains and Is progressively res- 
toring Its numerous examples of 
extravagant Victorian architecture. 
Galaswegians have always sur- 
rounded themselves with cutlural 
delights, too, and the city boasts 
first-rate entertainment and Bri- 
tain's finest collections of art out- 
side London. It Is home of the 
priceless Burrell Collection, and 
the Kelvlngrove Gallery, with Its 
well-known pictures by masters 
such as Rembrandt, Giorgione and 
Whistler. 

For the traveller who loves art, 
entertainment, shopping and tour- 
ing — and who wants to sample 
the real character of Scotland — 
the city makes a superb base. 
There Is also a great deal of fine 
scenery — and numerous chall- 
enging golf courses within easy 
reach. 

up al °ng tee 
banks of the River Clyde, and 
many personal fortunes were 
made from ship-borne trading — 
especially tobacco, sugar and cot- 
? n ~ *ith North America. One of 
1 11939 shipping magnates was Sir 
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Kelvlngrove Art Gallery: A grandiose Victorian build- 
ing housing many well-known masterpieces 
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William Burrell, who spent much of 
97 .. year8 in amassing a unique 
collection of tapestries, paintings 
Icons pottery, sculpture and other 
ion? b | 6C 5 aH housed, since 
in IXJ. n D a P ur P? Be ~ built gallery 
In Polio Park, three miles from the 
city centre. 

' This treasure house includes 
tne remarkable 2nd-century War- 
wlc Vase, unearthed in Rome two 
hundred years ago: standing 9i/z 
reel nigh and weighing over 8 ton- 
nes, It Is said to have been the 
first thing Napoleon Bonaparte 
wanted to take if he succeeded in 
conquering Britain. 

Of course, Napoleon never did 
sail up the River Clyde, but that is 
certainly recommended for the vi- 
sitor who wants to get the feel of 
thiB great city: go "doon the wat- 
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DAY AND NIGHT CASH CARD 

customers of GRINDLAYS BANK can ort*.*. 

DAY IR CASH REQU "*MENTS THROUGH 
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Scottish Week 


To start your meal 

Chilled Pure Orange Juice 
Chicken Noodle Soup 
Country Style Vegetable Soup 
Prawn Cocktail 

Carvers 'pat6 with French Toast 

Help yourself From the 


Carvers 


Table 


A 

a 


l-Az ra 

coffee shop 


L 

) 


Roast Rib of Beef 

Yorkshire Pudding and Horseradish Sauce 

Roast Leg of Lamb 
Mint Sauce or Redcurrant Jelly 

Roast Turkey 

Seasoning and Apple Sauce 

Carvers' Alternative 
Haggis 

Assorted Cold Meats and Salads 
Buttered Carrots 
Garden Peas 

Fresh Vegetable of the Day 
Roast or Jacket Potatoes 
Salad Selection 

Sweets 

Coffee Cream 
Freshly Baked Apple Pie 
Fruit Salad 
Chocolate Gateau 
Cheeseboard 
Coffee 

Amra Hotel 

J-D. 4,500 For I nr r\: c _ VJ_ 1986 


ter" as the locals say. There are 
regular passenger sailings, most 
enjoyable of which are those by 
the graceful Waverley — steam- 
driven and the last sea -going pad- 
dle steamer in the world. There 
are still traces of the shipbuilding 
industry that produced great liners 
such as the Queen Mary and the 
two Queen Elizabeths, but now 
stretches of the banks are lined 
with green and pleasant walk- 
ways, and salmon have returned 
to the Clyde. 

Come ashore and explore the 
buildings that make up Europe's 
finest Victorian city built on the 
wealth of the Industrial Revolution. 
The City Chambers — which can 
be seen on regular guided tours 
— were opened by Queen Victoria 
herself in 1888. No expense was 


2nd-century Warwick Vase — 
part of Burrell Collection 

spared on the palatial interiors: an 
extravaganza of marble columns 
and staircases; statues, mosaics 
and murals. 

Housed in the magnificent Peo- 
ple's Palace (opened In 1898) is a 
museum illustrating the way the 
city's people — Including many of 
its colourful personalities — lived 
and worked. Not far away, behind 
the cathedral, the Necropolis 
proves the Victorians even treated 
death with grandeur. Elaborate 
tombs of rich merchants vie with 
statues and memorials crowded 
together on a hill-top. 

Glasgow's best-known architect 
was Charles Rennie Mackintosh 
(1868-1928) whose numerous 
buildings, notably the School of 
Art. were ahead of their time. The 


delightful Willow Tea Room has 
been re-created — complete with 
Mackintosh furniture and his inter- 
ior decoration — and you can en- 
joy tea, scones and toasted muf- 
fins there, it is easy to miss, how- 
ever — you walk through MM 
Henderson's Jewellery shop on 
Sauchiehali Street to get to itl 

Suauchiehall Street, with its my- 
riad of stores, including Laura Ah- 
ley Is one of Glasgow's major 
. shopping thoroughfares. (The city 
is excellent for shoppers ^— Ice- 
landers even make the 1, 600-mile 
round-trip to indulge in spending 
sprees.) Shoppers also head for 
Argyle Street, and Buchans 
Street, where Liberty's, Burberry' s- 
, Scotch House, Jaeger and the 
well-known Fraser's department 
store, with its tiered galleries, can 
be found. 

In the evening a wide range of 
entertainment Is opened up. Glas- 
gow is the only city outside Lon- 
don with four national arts organi- 
zations: Scottish Opera, Scottish 
Ballet, Scottish National Orchestra 
and the Scottish Theatre Com- 
pany. The theatre Royal and 
King' 8 Theatre are both superbly 
restored and splendid settings (or 
this entertainment. 

Close to the heart of the city, 
beside the River Clyde, is Glas- 
gow’s newest attraction. The 
Scottish Exhibition and Confer- 
ence Centre, opened by Queen 
Elizabeh II In November 1985, is 
venue for a wide range of events, 
from exhibitions end shows to or- 
chestral and Pop concerts. The 
£36 million centre includes five 
bars, two restaurants, shops and 
a bank. 


INTERIM 1 


Chartered Quantity Surveyors, 
Construction Cost Consultants, 
Project Managers 

Convey their best wishes to the 
sponsors and all participants 
for a successful 

SCOTTISH WEEK 

Corderoy International Ltd., 

P.O. Box 5548, 

Amman 
Tel: 623298 

London Office: Duncan House, Dolphin Square, London 

OVERSEAS: Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Holland, West Germany, Greece, Cyprus, 
Philippines, Hong Kong, Malaysia, Japan, Singapore 
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For further Information contact: British Aerospace, Civil Aircraft Division, Marketing Operations Centre, 
P.O. Box 36, Stevenage, Herts SQ12DQ, England. Tel: 07072 68123 telex: 826876 

or British Aerospace Inc., 13873 Park Center Road, Herndon, Virginia 22071, USA. M (703) 478-0420 Telex: 89517. 
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British Aerospace pic, 1 1 Strand, London. 
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Salmon fishing in Scotland: Everyman’s sport 


By Conrad Voss Bark 

PEOPLE HAVE the impression 
that Salmon fishing in Scotland is 
b rich man's sport. It Is not really. 
And although many stretches of 
the "big three' rivers — Spey, Tay 
and Tweed — are owned by com- 
mercial and financial companies, a 
good deal Is not: and in Rny case, 
these are only ihr«e of more than 
100 rivers in Scotland where, at 
(he right time, there can be good 
salmon fishing, and sea trout as 
well. There are many clubs and 
hotels which have water on all the 
rivers, including Spey, Tay and 
Tweed, which they let at reason- 
able prices. The cost is almost al- 
ways related to the catch record 
over the past 5 or 10 years, and 
vanes from month to month, ac- 
cording to which are the most pro- 
ductive. You can pay anything 
from CIO to C 200 a day. depend- 
ing on the expected catch, and 
much of the best fishing is often 
booked well ahead, so you may 
have to join a waiting list. 

Everything depends, of course, 
on the runs of fish and the height 
of the water. This is where the big 
rivers with a large number of tribu- 
taries have an advantage. But my 
first Scottish sBlmon was taken on 
the Machrie Water on the island of 
Arran off the west coast, which Is 
what a Scot might call a “wee 
burn" — a tiny river no more than 


a few miles long and not much 
wider than a living room, even 
where It meets the salt water ot 
the estuary. In fact. I hooked this 
fish — a lovely maiden salmon 
that we call a grilse — within sight 
of the waves that rippled the sea 
pool. 

That Is the kind of experience 
you may expect .on almost any 
Scottish river. Someone once 
wrote that the wealth of fishing 
available is miraculous and that is 
right, for in this mountainous la: id 
almost every ravine or vally — the 
local word for valley is "glen" — 
has its speckle of water up which 
the salmon and sea trout run. 
Nowhere In Scotland are you more 
than 40 miles from the sea, and 
you are far less distance than that 
from a river where fishing may be 
had. 

Some of (he sea trout fishing Is 
still free. A few years ago In Argyll 
on the west coast, I went Into an 
Ironmonger's shop — nearly every 
Ironmonger's shop In Scotland 
sells fishing tackle — and asked 
where I might fish lor sea trout. 
He directed me to a little river In 
Klntyre, where I was to fish the 
sea pool. When I asked how much 
he exclaimed "Och, ye dlnna pay 
for the sea trout. If anyone aska, 
tell 'em I sent yel" it Is not always 
like that, but that’s the kind of 
warm welcome and kindness you 


get In this land of sea lochs and 
mountains. 

If someone asked me where to 
fish on one of the major salmon 
rivers, I would find It difficult to de- 
cide. The choice is enormous. 
There is the very luxurious Tul- 
chan Hotel on (he Spey, one of 
the best hotels in Scotland; but 
there are others. much less expen- 
sive, like the Craigeilachie Hotei 
which has about two miles of 
water on the Spey. For really inex- 
pensive fishing on the Spey (which 
can be very good If the water Is 
right), there Is the local fishing 
club — the Strath9ey Angling 
Association at Grantown. They 
issue permits for visitors, and 
Grantown has quite a number of 
good cheap hotels. All this is in 
just one little corner of the High- 
lands, but it indicates the Infinite 
variety of fishing to suit every- 
one's purse. 

I think It is the "magic" that 
takes me back to Scotland year 
after year. There is something ma- 
gical about Scotland. It Is the at- 
mosphere, the wide open spaces, 
the great moors that rise on all 
sides in a blaze of purple heather 
and yellow gorse, the distant 
mountains like blue shadows 
which still hold snow on their 
peaks even in summer. If you've 
ever heard the bagpipes play at 
the Highland Games on Tob- 
ermory with the lovely girls wear- 
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THE HIGH YIELD SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


Highly competitive 
interest rates fixed monthly 



Available in Sterling, US Dollars, 
Deutshe Marks and Swiss Francs 


No minimum deposit 
requirement 


Deposits accepted 
at any time 
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Withdrawals subject to 
28 days notice 
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Staffa and Fingal’s cave: 
Wealthy in wildlife 


Salmon — there is always a good catch In Scottish 
waters J 

ing the colours of the clans on great romantic country and But 
their kilts, dancing their strange saying is true enough: there ini 
and ancient dances, It is some- lot more to fishing In ScoMl 
thing you will never forget. It is a than just catching the fish. ! : 


THE SCOTTISH Island of Staffs, 
W lth Its world-famous Flngal's 
Cave Immortalized In music, on 
canvas and in print, has been 
bought by the National Trust for 
Scotland with the aid of an Ameri- 
can benefactor. 

Uninhabited apart from a wealth 
of bird life, this romantic He- 
bridean Island off the west coast 
of Scotland has been designated a 
site of special scientific interest 
because of its outstanding rock 
formations (including giant pillars, 
columns and colonnades) and re- 
markable caves, the best known 
of which is Fingers Cave. 

Ever Blnce scientist Joseph 
Banks told the world about Staffa 
in the late 18th century, it has at- 
tracted visitors from round the 
world — among them the poets 
and writers Keats, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson and Sir Walter Scott; 
and Queen Victoria. All of them 
later recorded their Impressions of 
Staffa, while the artist Turner de- 
picted it In one of the his most 
famous paintings. Scott wrote: 

"It (Staffa) is one of the most 
extraordinary places 1 ever beheld. 
It exceeded, in my mind, every de- 
scription I had heard of it; or ra- 
ther, the appearance of the cavern 
(Flngal's Cave) composed entirely 
of basaltic pillars as high as the 
roof of a cathedral, and running 
deep Into the rock, eternally swept 
by a deep and swelling sea, and 
: paved, aa it were, with ruddy mar- 
• hie, baffles all description.” 

Jutes Verne described the cave 
: es "an enchanted place"; Keats 
■ said that "for solemnity and gran- 


Mm 



Flngal’s cave on Staffa island 

deur it far surpasses the finest 
cathedrals”; and Queen Victoria 
wrote: “When we turned the cor- 
ner to go Into the renowned Fin- 
gel's Cave the effect was splendid 
like a great entrance Into a vaulted 
hall.” 

But perhaps the most eloquent 
description of all is found in Men- 
delssohn's "Flngal's Cave" Over- 
ture, the first two bars of which 
came into his mind while In the 
cave. One of the most popular 
works in the concert repertoire, 
the piece excellently evokes the 
atmosphere of the place, with the 
woodwind Instruments. In the 
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words of fellow composer Wagner, 
“walling like sea winds through 
the cave.” 

The Trust has no plans to make 
any major changes on Staffa but 
its ownership will ensure conti- 
nued public access. The Island 
was acquired with the help of a 
bequest by John Elliott, former 
chairman of international advertis- 
ing agency Ogllvy and Mather. 

Mr Elliott lives In New York with 
his wife Elly, who has been ap- 


Golf: so enjoyable, 
they tried to ban it! 

By Bill McStay 

TWICE, LONG ago, the Scots wanted to ban golf. Or at 
least, some Scottish kings did. James II Issued an edict in 
1457 that “futeball and golfe bs utterly cried down" — be- 
cause so many of his subjects neglected their archery train- 
ing In favour of the more enjoyable pursuit of the little wh- 
ite bail. 

His successor, James ill, reinforced these sentiments, 
thunderously declaring that "futeball and golfe be abused 
In time coming." Happily, opposition — in what is after ell 
the home of the game — soon eroded. By 1491, JameB IV 
was against It, too, Issuing another prohibition order. But 
within a decade he had changed his mind, and paid 14 shill- 
ings (about 79 pence) to a bowmaker In Perth to make him 
some golf clubs. 

So the bowmaker, producing officially-approved bows as 
welt as golf gear, must have been among the first who 
could "play both ends against the middle." And the king? 
To emphasize his fall from grace, records show he went on 
to Incur quite a few playing debts. The game soon esta- 
blished Itself with both kings and peasants. 

Catherine of Aragon, one of the English Henry Vlll's 
wives, could report benignly that "all the King's subjects be 
very glad, I think God, to be busy with the golf." Mary, 
Queen of Scot9, played it; and so later did Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, to while away his exile. 

No fewer than 22 courses are Hated within the Scottish 
capital’s limits alone — and Glasgow (where the magni- 
ficent Burrell Museum opened recently) has 20, and further 
north Dundee has three, and Aberdeen boasts seven. You 
are never far from a game, anywhere In the country. 


pointed steward of Staffa for life 
— the bequest was her husband's 
Imaginative way of marking her 
60th birthday. The couple also 
have a home In western Scotland, 
at Ardnamurchan. 

Staffa measures about half a 


mile in length and quarter of a mile 
in width. During the summer there 
are boat trips to Staffa from the 
islands of Mull and Iona, (both of 
which are about seven miles 
away) with about an hour normally 
allowed ashore. 


The British Council 


P.O. Box 634 Amman 

Tel: 636147/8. 63B194 & 624686 . . oeoeoeo I 

Telex: 21823 BCJOR JO. lOOSOO# j 

On the occasion of 
SCOTTISH WEEK 

we remind our friends about some of the services 
offered by the British Council 

THE LIBRARY 

By joining our Library you will have: 

* Access to 16,000 books and 75 journals 

* The right to borrow up to 4 books for up to 3 weeks at a time 

* The opportunity to view our 500 videos on Library premises 

* And as a full member you will be sent our Centre Programme and information on 
British Council arts and cultural events 

Full members: JD 4 per year students and juniors: JD 2 per year 

EDUCATION INFORMATION CENTRE 

Located in the Library where a friendly staff will provide Information on all aspects of 
education In Britain 

* Schools 

* ROUTES TO UNDERGRADUATE STUDY including 'O' and ‘A’ level courses, and 
Access courses designed to make the transition from tawjlhl to entry on British first 
degree programmes 

* INFORMATION ON DEGREE COURSES both undergraduate. and graduate 

* ENGLISH LANGUAGE COURSES' including summer schools : 

using a wide range of reference books, videos, course brochures, 
prospectuses and Information 

ALL ARE WELCOME 

Saturday & Thursday 08oO - 1300 . 

, - Monday & Tuesday 1500 - 1800 :. . 
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D.G. JONES & PARTNERS 

Chartered Quantity Surveyors, Con- 
struction Cost Consultants and 
Project Managers. 

P-O. Box 5333 Amman - Jordan 

Telephone 672254/678482 
Telex 21088 Suramm Jo. 
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Highland and heritage: Games and Gatherings 

By Margaret Henderson 
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HE GLOBAL PRACTICE 

D.G. Jones & Partners have 21 officers on four 
continents and must surely rank as Britain’s 
leading international practice. 

D.G. Jones a Partners Limited Incorporated In Cyprus. Administrative Company 
for D.G. Jones a Partners Worldwide. Offices at: Abu Dhabi - Baghdad 
- Bahrain - Beirut - Cairo - Doha - Dubai - Karachi - Khartoum - 
Kuwait - Muscat - Nairobi - Nicosia - Singapore - Tokyo - hong Kong 
- UK - London and USA - Australasia _ Cambrldga Maas. 
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Scotch whiskyHts production 
is shrouded in mystery 

or Usquebaugh is over the world. Export _ blMwK 


ti». . i:. w * uu M u ouauuii ig uvoi tiia wuitu. c*h w| i 

c ,or . ’Water of Life.’ Gae- whisky will usually be 43% l«f : 
[5JJ ancient language of tlie (86% proof American) and will 
nigniands of Scotland and Usque- ten consist of anything from IK; . 
"S2S® 1, Whisky, as It Is known 60 different single whiskies cor-;;, 
I? 1,10 world's most po- blned in a vory preclBe. hlghiyse-j 
puiar drink (In terms of sales). crot formula, known only » «;• 

By legal definition. Scotch Whi- ,ril8ted f0W in lhe btendtngpg; 
whlaky distilled and 

SS2S S» tland - Although tho 
spelling Whisky or Whiskey is 
equally acceptable It la more com- 
monly found as Whlakoy to. brine 
?n? U i a i d i lf [? renl,a,lon fr0m Amorl- 

^m toi|a n d radUCt8 and WhiSky 
\rt/L«b re two Wnds of Scotch 
maltacfV^*- 1 - Wf ? lakv ' moc,e ,rom 


SCOTLAND'S HIGHLAND Games 
must be one of the longest-runn- 
ing spectaculars on earth — the 
Scots have been staging them for 
a thousand years or more. 

Today, against a backcloth of 
mountains, lochs and forests, 
spectators from all over the world 
are thrilled by the sudden "skirl" 
.of a bagpipe tuning up, the grace- 
ful vigour of young dancers, the 
tolling and grunting of the "heavy" 
athletes, the finale of swinging 
kilts as the clansmen march past 
their chieftain. 

The time-honoured formula 
never falls to delight adults and 
children alike, and the enthusiasm 
of overseas visitors for these 
magnificent displays of tartan and 
tradition have put Highland Games 
among Scotland's top tourist at- 
traction. 

Always the show-stoppers at 
Highland gatherings, the heavy 
events are hammer throwing, 
weight throwing, stone putting and 
the amazing teat of "tossing the 
caber." What other nation can 
boast of throwing around a mass- 
ive tree trunk as a national sport? 

The earliest event resembling 
Highland Games as we know them 
Is attributed to the 11th century 
Scottish king, Malcolm Canmore, 
who organized contests of speed 
and endurance for local young 
men at his hunting lodge near the 
village of Braemar In the north- 
east, selecting the best as his bo- 
dyguards and “running footmen." 

Down the centuries Highland 
chieftains followed the royal ex- 
ample, organizing wrestling and 
athletic competitions between 
their clansmen and those of their 
rivals. There were also displays of 
the talents of the dancers and pip- 
ers who were part of the chief's 
retinue or "tall" as they called it In 
the Highlands. 
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Scottish pipers parading during a Highland Festival 


. In the rural areas it was com- 
mon for young blacksmiths, road 
workers end lumberjacks to hold 
Informal trials of strength using 
whatever came to hand, the forge 
hammer a stone worn smooth In 
the mill stream; a tall, straight tree 
trunk from the pine forest — the 
implements used at Highland 
Games to this day. 

Bonnie Prince Charlie, the 
Young Pretender to the throne, 
enjoyed watching Highland games, 
but after his final defeat at the 
Battle of Culloden, an act of Par- 
liament banned all tartans, Scot- 
tish music and gatherings. 


The ban unintentionally “ex- 
ported" the appeal of Highland 
games to overseas countries. 
Scots transported to the Colonies 
for disobeying the act introduced 
their traditions to countries round 
the world. 

Queen Victoria’s lifelong affec- 
tion for the Highlands brought the 
gatherings back into favour, espe- 
cially after she and her husband, 
Prince Albert, chose to build a ho- 
liday residence, Balmoral Castle, a 
few miles from Braemar. From the 
summer of their first stay In their 
new home until the end of the 
Queen s long reign, the couple did 


not miss a Braemar Royal Gather- 
ing. 

The royal connection with Brae- 
mar ha9 lasted through six reigns. 
The present Queen Elizabeth has 
attended the games on the first 
Saturday of September since she 
was a small child. Each year there 
Is excited speculation about which 
members of her family will be in 
the royal party. 

Dancing, piping and massed 
bands are part of these colourful 
family entertainments. Almost 
every traditional Scottish dance 
tells Its own story. The Highland 
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The Highland Fling 

Fling is based on the antics of a 
stag; and the Sword Dance is sold 
to have been first performed by 
King Malcolm Canmore himself 
when he captured the sword of his 
enemy, Malcolm of the Big Head, 
one of Macbeth's chiefs, crossed 
it with his own sword and danced 
in triumph over the two weapons. 

Watching the piping contests, 
the novice spectator may wonder 
why one solo piper marches 
briskly round the platform, the 
next walks slowly In a straight line 
and back and another stands still 
with his foot tapping in time to the 
music. 

The first Is playing a military 
tune; the second, what is known In 
Gaelic as the Great Music or Pio- 
baireachd (Solemn airs composed 
to mark the Important events In 
the life of the olan like the birth of 
an heir to the chieftain); and the 
third type of music is Ceol Beag or 
light music for dancing. 


Blending whisky is an . 
only after years of experience^. . 
ouch blund has a character *•. 
flavour of Its own. The a0 0 “V; 
blondod whisky by law 
that of tho youngest cwsiJJ 
Therefore u 12 -year old wM,-. 
will contain blends older. Njjji..'- 
ol whisky Is ever sold until » 
luast throe years old. 

Some people wonder 
Scotch Whisky has n^er re- 
duplicated In other SL^!' 
world. This Is one of ^0 WJJjg ; • 
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sk! ShIk ° C8S8 J and Gro, n Whl- 
nf moif 18 mads fr0m 0 mixture 
of matted or unmalted barley and 

Coffre^stlM)? 08 Ihe Pa,ent Sti " <« 

hJ5?? l,and h . aa more than 100 of 
di8fillQri6a ®nd each 
Produces its own distinctive flav- 

drawInoThoir ad]0 l n, n0 distilleries 
at8r from the aame 
source are known to produce whl- 
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of the industry and many l""Jr 
have been offered but tnjra :? 
universally accepted 90lut»* jij 
most popular explanation « ^ j. 
has something to do/J . r- 
water and certain ur}d f' i S|( 
stances derived from « ne jJJy * 

tri i a th era aro whlsklSS dlSt" . 
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answer lies in ino 
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From April 12 all British Airways intercontinental flights 
to London will arrive at Heathrow's brand new Terminal 4, 
the world’s most sophisticated airport terminal. 

Whether your journey ends there or you arc connecting 
with another flight you will simply fly through "terminal 4. 
No crowds, no queues, no congestion. There is plenty of room 
for everyone. 

Everything^ on one level, so there are no lifts, escalators 
or stairs to contend with. 

And there's no frustration in the baggage hall either: 
the double size carousels are designed to handle the load. 
For passengers travelling to Central London ift a smooth easy 
process from plane to car, taxi, bus or underground train. 

Time flies for our transit passengers too. If your next 
British Airways flight is to Paris, Amsterdam or any inter- 
continental destination, you' simply stay put in Terminal 4. 
Your flight will leave from there. 

\bu will And all the facilities you need to pass the time 
in comfort: lounges, shops, ban, cafes, even a quiet area for 
Business Passengers. 

Our other European and domestic flights operate from 
Terminal t, hut getting there is simplicity itself. The transfer 
bus leaves every five minutes, the journey takes less than ten. 

All in all, we believe we liave thought of everything to 
help you fly through Terminal 4. 













BRITISH AIRWAYS 

•' The worlds favourite airline, ’^ r 
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Gas follows oil in the North Sea 


By Ahmed Shaker 

• The Income Tax De- 
partment is studying the 
possibility of expanding 
the tax-exemption base 
for Jordanian exporters. 

• The prime ministry 

asked the ministries and 
government depart- 

ments to forward recom- 
mendations for retirement 
ior employees who have 
reached the age of sixty 
or spent 30 years In ser- 
vice. This Initiative Is 
aimed at saving Job va- 
cancies for new gra- 
duates. 

• Contacts are being car- 
ried with the Iraqi govern- 
ment for the purchasing 
of Iraqi tug boats with 
3000 horse power capac- 
ity to be used at Aqaba 
port. 

• The value of the King- 
dom's Imports from the 
Soviet Union last year 
have amounted to JD 
6.25 million, mostly 
household utensils and 
some types ot wood. No 
Jordanian products were 
exported to the Soviet Un- 
ion. 

• A location near the city 
of Hebron has been 
chosen for the establish- 
ment of a medical access- 
ories and pharmaceutl- 
5* raw , materials plant. 
The jd 1.5 million project 
w il employ. 10 pharmac- 
l8I8 » six engineers and 70 

workers. 

• 

• In co-operation with 
me Ministry of Occupied 
Territories Affairs, the 
Ministry of Industry and 
Trade la studying the sta- 
tus of Industries in the 
west Bank since 1967 In 
order to Issue licenses for 
hem and specify the 
types of commodities 
which will be allowed to 
enter the kingdom's mar- 
kets. 

• In a bid to encourage 
Jordanian traders, the 
rree Zone Corporation is 
studying the possibility of 
lowering the fees for re- 
frigerated storage apace. 

• S' u ? ,oa are underway 
2 ** fevying of taxes on 
JL 1 J a " d8 which can be 
min* f °r housing Invest- 

tJl8 reelden- 

airnJ 6 ? 8 * Thl8 law 18 

lowering the ex- 
S® °f services of- 
r new residential 

L Sa?n 0 8 B *K Wen 88 encou - 

; SSlVS?. bu,l<8n » ,n 

I ILJ?® government has 
i ?P P 4? Ved ■ an amendment 
investment encou- 
ar£T 8 I? law which will 
^^Jrte facfiJttee with 
at 01 th ® work force 
IL J52. project. This 
i o& m8nt ^ aimed at 
anrt lw 9 more facilities 
. zj^^emjptlbns whenever 
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NORTH SEA oil has captured the 
world's imagination. But beneath 
the desolation of those northern 
waters lie vast reserves of 
another precious raw material, one 
that will make Its own contribution 
to the economy of the United 
Kingdom and help to make the 
lives of millions of people more 
convenient, more comfortable, 
more safe and altogether more 
prosperous. 

This second dimension of North 
Sea wealth is gas ... or, more pre- 
cisely, natural gas and natural gas 
liquid. Natural gas (methane) Is the 
gas used for domestic cooking 
and heating, and as such Is an 
essential part of our daily lives. It 
le also used in a great number of 
Important industrial processes. 

Natural gas liquid (NGL) — so 
called because It changes from 
gas to liquid or vice versa accord- 
ing to pressure and temperature 
— consists of ethane, propane, 
butane and natural gasoline. They 
all have extremely valuable indus- 
trial uses. 


Ethane is 'cracked' to produce 
ethylene, and from ethylene 
comes an almost endless variety 
of consumer products ... paints 
and detergents, man-made fibres, 
antl-freeze and many of the useful 
everyday products that are made 
up from plastics. 

Propane and butane are clean 
burning premium fuels used in a 
wide range of processes, among 
them aluminium smelting, brick 
making and paper making. Natural 
gasoline can be used as an indus- 
trial feedstock or converted Into 
petrol. To collect and process all 
this gas Is a complex and costly 
business. Shell and Esso have 
spent approximately 1,600 million 
pounds building the necessary on- 
shore facilities, plus the under- 
water and underground pipelines 
that link the facilities to each other 
and to the production platforms 
out at sea. But the capital invest- 
ment is nearly complete, and the 
full benefits of this second dimen- 
sion of North Sea wealth are now 
starting to materialize. 


In addition to its estimated total 
of 1.736 million barrels of recover- 
able crude oil, the Brent Fled con- 
tains 3.3 trillion cubic feet of natu- 
ral gas and 456 million barrels of 
natural gas liquid — the highest 
ratio of gas to oil of all the UK oil- 
fields. This gas, added to the 0.8 
trillion cubic feet of natural gas 
and 209 million barrels of NGL In 
the nearby fields of North Cormo- 
rant, South Cormorant, N.W. Hut- 
ton, Ninian. Magnus, Murchison 
and Thistle, represents a massive 
concentration of wealth. It also 
presents a formidable technical 
challenge. 

The gas has first to be sepa- 
rated from its associated oil. This 
separation Is carried out on the 
production platforms — and the 
oil is then pumped to Sullom Voe 
In Shetland. But the second sepa- 
ration, Into the component parts of 
methane, ethane, propane, butane 
and natural gasoline, can only be 
carried out economically on land. 

So the gas must be pumped 


ashore for treatment, its landfall is 
St Fergus, where the methane is 
separated and passed to the ad- 
jacent British Gas Corporation 
plant for direct entry into the 
national gas grid. The remainder, 
the natural gas liquid, Is piped 138 
miles to Mossmorran In Fife. 
There, the fractionation into 
ethane, propane, butane and natu- 
ral gasoline takes place. 

When the system Is fully opera- 
tional, it will be pos8ible for gas to 
leave the reservoir 10,000 feet 
under Brent at say 6 o'clock on a 
Monday morning and arrive at the 
Braefoot Bay terminal at 10 
o'clock the following Saturday 
morning, having travelled 278 
mlle9 under the North Sea, been 
Initially processed at St. Fergus, 
travelled a further 138 miles under 
Grampian, Tayslde and Fife Re- 
gions, and undergone further 
processing at Mossmorran. During 
the whole of this journey, no-one 
will have seen or heard anything 
of it, and very few will be aware 
that It has passed their way at all. 


Your daily connection 

to the world. 



Royal Jordanian flies you direct to Europe- every day of the week from Amman. 

Or ihe Middle East, Far East and the U.S. A. 

Ou widebodied fleet, traditional Jordanian hosp.inl.ty onboard and V 

convenient schedules link you with more than 40 destinations around the world - 

every ^ nexl business trip to Europe- or nearly anywhere else -plan on ffT 

good connections worldwide. 1 

AMMAN • AHIMIAn • AMSTERDAM . AQABA • AT|.F*S • BAGHDAD • BAHRAIN . BANGKOK • BF-.RUtT 
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Your worldwide connection 
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EURODEPOSIT RATES 


Currencies 

Period 

1 M 

2 M 

3 M 
6 M 
9 M 
12 M 

2 Years 

3 Years 

4 Years 

5 Years 


5 7/B 4 7/16 

5 13/10 4 1/2 
5 13/16 4 1/2 
5 13/16 4 1/2 
5 778 4 9/18 

5 15/16 4 9/16 

6 11/16 4 7/8 

7 5 1/4 

7 1/2 5 1/2 

7 3/4 5 3/4 


7 3/8 2 15/16 5 5/16 

7 5/8 3 3/4 5 5/16 

7 3/4 3 13/16 5 5/16 

7 15/16 3 13/16 5 5/16 

8 3 13/16 5 5/16 

7 7/8 3 7/8 5 5/16 


4 3/16 
4 1/2 
4 1/2 
4 1/2 
4 1/2 
4 1/2 


Sterling 

Pound 

10 7/8 
10 15/16 

10 15/16 

11 

10 15/16 
10 15/16 


Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 


GOLD 
IN JORDAN 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 6 November 1986 
were as follows: 

18 ct.. JD 3.450 per gramme 
*!■■ *!? 4.000 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 4.760 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
4,570.000 

Ounce JD 147.760 

Gold Sterling.... JD 33.000 

(Central Bank) 

Rashadi Pound.... JD 29.000 
(Seven grammes) 


Source: Youelf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


EXCHANGE RATES 



buy 

sell 

US dollar 

.349 

.351 

Sterling pound 

.600 

.504 

German mark 

.170 

.172 

French franc 

.061 

.052 

Swiss franc 

.202 

.206 

Dutch guilder 

.148 

.152 

Italian lira (1000) 

.242 

.250 

Swedish kroner 

.047 

.050 

Saudi riyal 

.092 

.093 

Kuwaiti dinar 

1.186 

1.190 

UAE dirham 

.094 

.095 

Egyptian pound 

.182 

.188 

Syrian lira 

.015 

.015 

Iraqi dinar 

.292 

.297 

Omani riyal 

.825 

.955 


Source: National Jordan Exchange Company 


Dollar down, gold up 


Gold bullion rose to around $4io 

Eu"oSe ?a r ti n |„.X r . ra, “ ° 0mpar6d wl,h 


VIENNA (OPECNA) - Iraq's 
01 ® x P®dence has demon- 
strated vyhat developing 
countries can achieve If they 
bring their natural economic 
resources under national 
control, according to a sen- 
ior OPEC official. 

Dr Jaafar M. Saad, head of 
the Economics and Finance 
Department at the Division 
of Research at the OPEC Se- 
cretariat, addressing a 
?[)••?•* symposium orga- 
ns b ¥ ! he Austrian Orlen- 
ta! ,. Society, that the 1972 
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— ims S.c 8 '™" Mark8 - d °wn from 2.0570 

Z 6 R?« r^n a i F ? nC8 ' down ,r °™ 1.7135 ■ 

French Francs, down from 67115 

Z ? 1 ??° 2 Pl Cb ! der8 - d own f%m i 7 3245 

— - Ure ' down from 1 , 420.60 
1.86865 Canadian Dollars, down from 1.39025. 

Ih.dollalfbMM 

down from °M.60 yi r.,!? a L e ?l y 2 n WWneaday 
was pegged at 153.25 yem "’ ,n London . *''» dollar 

acnbld ne 4 bt.a ^d 1 thln Un 4 ‘fading da- 

flold'a rite in N^® York Tu 68 dav L ?n , di? 2 tiIi. ,,dar u aald 

f a PP^ a f« wary of 
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♦if c b ¥ ! he .Austrian Orlen- 
tai. Society, that the 1972 
nationalization of the frag 
Petroleum Company (IPC), 

SS* jP ll|a, jy represented 
British, French and American 
interests, and, subsequently. 

O h ^wL^K Uba,dIad ® a ' ® 

i h ? c ° untr Y with 

iw!L!!Su rea L opportunity of 
Jn| e 9 r ®tl n 9 i Its oil Industry 
Into the national economy. 

t! J a daclBlon had 
5Xi P M d r . aq ln Panning .pro. 

duotlon In accordance with 

. thp overall needs of the eco- 

, 2 S reb V ansurlng / 'sustain- 
.* We and rapid growth ’. 9 

■i- ‘ . .h,S a 8 p i(^. tha existence, of 

hydrocarbohe resour- 
' notad » the latge- 

!£? ® i commercla|..!exploita- 
tlon of oil In tract did not be- 

?no ftf t Jh 19 ?i 7 W,th ^ a dr lll- 

• : * n gof .the first waHinthe 


Share prices tumbling 

By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Star Financial Market Analyst i_ 

SHARE PRICE S have slightly tumbled and the total unk,™ , * 
trading fell back to one half In comparison lo that of lastS*? 
SS^ r a ' the down scale will gradually coXue n H l 
dU5ne y r ' PnCeS ar ° ROt eXP6cted t0 ^ffer !£ \ 

Pi 18 ! 03 were han dled at the market value of JO f 
785 000 divided among 1.048 contracts, a discrease of 47fl,f i 
cent compared to last week. 31 w \ 

The dally handling average came to JD 107.000 with a tfevla 
Ion of 31.9 1 per cent or 6.4 per cent of total around : 

thus indicating Instability at the market. ‘nia average. , 

The shares of 64 companies were handled from which w 
companies gained including: “ ■ 


1- Jordan Brewery Co. closing at JD 3.600 up 

from JD 3.300 

2- Finance and Credit closing at JD .820 up 

_ . - from JD .770 

3- Irbld Electricity Co. closing at JD 1.000 up 

from JD .950 

4- Wool Industries Co. closing at JD .650 up 
from JD .820 


21 companies lost including: 

1- Tajeerco, Jordan closing at JD .820 down 
Machinery Lease and from JD 1.000 
Maintenance Co. 


2- Jordan Rockwool 
Industry Co. 

3- Arab Centre For 
Pharmaceutical 
Industries 

4- Medium Petrochemical 
industries 


closing at JD .330 dawn 
from JD .400 
closing at JD .840 
down from JD .890 


Industries closing at JD .590 down 

from JD .820 

21 companies had no change In their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 60.000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JD 88.000. 

Trading In the regular market was distributed among the sec- 
tors according to the following percentages: 

Sectors Market Last weak'* 

share share a 

P® nk f 57.7% 58% 

5 duatr y 33.4% 34.4% 

peaces 8.6% 4.4% 

Insurance 4 . 3 % 3 . 3 % 

Prominent firms whose shares were traded by sector , 

Banks (out of 20 traded) Share Share 

of sector of market 

I"£ rai ? Bank 60.1% 27.9% 

Z- Bank of Jordan /New 15.4% 8.8% 

Industrials (out of 2B traded) 

1- Jordan Pipe 

Industry Co. 21.4% 7.1% 

2- Arab Aluminium 

Industry 18 7% 6.6% 

3- National Cabled 

Electrical Wires Industry 134% 4.6% 

4- Jordan Dairies Co. 74% 2.5% 

5- Jordan Petroleum 

. Refinery Co. 6:8 % . 1.9% 

Services (out of 8 traded) 

1_ Jordan- 27.6% 1.8% 

■ Machinery Lease and 
.Maintenance Co. 

2- National Maritime Lines 19.8% 1.3% . . 

Insurance (out of 8 traded) 

1- Jordan French .'-. 69 7% ' -3% 

■ . Insurance : • 


WEEKLY AVERAGE 

- Dales • • Bankft insurance ... Services Industrie* A v#ra ®V 


Share 
of sector 

60.1% 

15.4% 

Share 
of market 

27.9% 

8.8% 

21.4% 

7.1% 

18.7% 

6.6% 

13.4% 

7.4% 

4.6% 

2.5% 

6:8% * 

1 

1.9% 

27.8% 

1.8% 

19.8% 

1.3% . 

69.7% 

.3% 


Gideon Spiro: 

Israel is not a superpower 

Israeli aggression denounced by former 
sergeant in the paratroopers 
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By Muna Hamzeh 

Star Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — On 18 April 
1986, the Israeli Disciplinary Court 
of Government Employees found 
Gideon Spiro guilty of public critic- 
ism of Israeli policies In Lebanon. 
As a result, Spiro was dismissed 
from his thirteen-year job with the 
Ministry of Education, denied his 
pension and prohibited from hold- 
ing a government position for five 
years. 

flie charges against Spiro were 
based on nine letters to the Editor 
which he published in various Is- 
raeli newspapers between 
1982-83. Most of the letters pri- 
marily dealt with Israel's war In 
Lebanon, but also criticized the 
use of collective punishment 
against Palestinians In the West 
Bank and Gaza. 

Although the Israeli law prevent- 
ing government employees from 
publicly criticizing state policies 
was passed by the Knesset In 
1959, it was never Implemented 
before. Thus, Gideon Spiro's case 
became unique not because he 
was the first government em- 
ployee to criticize his government 
but because he was the first one 
lo pay a price for his criticism. 

Spiro is currently in the US on a 
Iwenty-five city speaking-tour, 
sponsored by the Palestine Hu- 
man Rights Campaign and the 
New Jewish Agenda. When his 
our is finished at the end of Oc- 
tober. he will return to Israel to 
seek employment in the private 
sector. 

tn an Interview with Ad-Dustour, 
Spiro talked about his trial, Sha- 
mif s take-over as Prime Minister 
of Israel and the resulting chan- 
Qes, If any, in Israeli policies. 

MH: Why were you specifically 
singled out and taken to court 
versus anyone else? 

QS: They took ms to court versus 
el8e because It was the 
zf’ tlm 0 that a state employee 
was continuously publishing these 
views and was so active in the 
fl^-war movement. In addition, I 
lhe Q0 neva confer- 
tin£P ,! 983 ®nd met with Pales- 
*,bere. So you see, I was 
,he ldeal target for them. 

*be Judges decide 
f . a J as to den y you y°ur 

Over 8 L S 4 | h ? yOU had earned 
0V W a period of thirteen years? 

' ^Because this Is how the court 
^ess ,ts dee P resent- 
m y views and of the fact 
IhMo ,5 8VBr , sald * waa sorry for 
carrv made !h0m Wfl nt to 

SSSm mV he harahBst verdict 

i«rao?2* ,t1B peace camp In 

liwlftS* 7 Were they euppor. 

loW-keu y f U i or dld they rar T»atn 
'ow-Key and quiet? 

GS # 1 ' ‘ 

strati^' ^ re were 00 demon- 
One 0 £ the streets about me. 
right blfl successes ■ of the 
bian aiVP;!?, % a€l1 la that: it has 
aisnaniP L° Intimidate jhe moder- 
fnode^ate Is- 

th t3' dafrS-i? mp tri0a t0 walk 
but at = 0 f . b el ng critical 
■ ihey ars t ^ ne Paving that 

to* like 

l0 ngS e 6 'thB?^? wh *° ,a U8ln0 a 
^ W6n wShil i f not ac oeptable, 
tries td ffl ^ i Beace 6ar ? p wh0 

c ^er t o f ha l ( lTO ua0e that ls 
l^hguaJa ■ pt 9°vemment 

•PfffS N °w. ,n their 
.^ot-say! ■ f 9r example, will 



Gideon Spiro (above) Is a 
long-time activist in the Is- 
raeli anti-occupation movem- 
ent. 

MH: And you think they do It out 
of Intimidation? 

GS: Well, they come to me and 
say they are sorry about what 
happened to me but, they will not 
go out In the street and protest 
against it. They say that I was too 
provocative, that I use a language 
that makes revenge against me 
too easy. 

MH: What are your thoughts 
about the change In govern- 
ment? With Shamir now in 
power, how do you think the si- 
tuation la going to develop in 
the next year or two? Do you 
think the government will be- 
come more militant? 

GS: I do not think that the change 
will be very substantial. This Is a 
personal change and not the 
change of the political parties who 
make-up this government. Mainly 
there will be change In words. 
Peres is much better in speaking 
to Western ears than Shamir; he 
Is more acceptable and his music 
Is more pleasant. Shamir Is much 
more brutal compared to Peres; 
his language Is much more chau- 
vinistic and the sound to Western 
ears is not very good. But that Is 
about all because policy after all is 
decided by both parties together. 
So don’t expect major changes 
especially when I think there Is a 
national consensus on the Pales- 
tinian question between the two 
parties. This Is called the three Is- 
raeli no's — No to the PLO, No 
to the Palestinian state and No to 
withdrawal to the borders of 1967. 
On this the two agree and we see 
that even In the two years of 
Peres, If you now take aside all his 
extravagant gestures or his visit 
to Morocco and the summit with 
Mubarak, you will see that In ess- 
ence nothing happened. It Is clear 
that If you meet the head of the 
Muslim states and you don't come 
with any concrete programme or 
with a new plan to break the dead- 
lock, then the whole thing was 
done for the sake of public rela- 
. tions. 

MH: If the Arabs say they want 
an international peace confer- 
ence and Israel says It wants 
direct negotiations with Jordan 
and a West Bank delegation of 
' some sort, on what middle 
ground do you think the two 
can meet? How optimistic are 
you that peace talks will ever 
start? 

GS: I am very pessimistic about 
ths start of peace talks as long as 
the Israeli government will not 
change some basic conceptions . 
about the Israeli-Palestlnlan con- , 
filet.’ Israel will refuse any sub- 


stantial step as long as she Is 
sticking to the position that the Is- 
raelis have to stay in the 
West Bank regardless with whom 
they are going to talk. I mean even 
those Israelis who deny the PLO 
and favour negotiations with His 
Majesty King Hussein, they can- 
not deliver the goods because if 
you want to talk to King Hussein 
you will have to give up the territo- 
ries as well as if you were to talk 
to the PLO. From the territorial 
point of view, there is not much 
difference who you are talking to. 
at either rate, you would have to 
give up the territories. 

MH: What Is It going to taks, If 
anything, to change these Is- 
raeli positions? 

GS: There are a lot of Ifs here, you 
know. Israel can change her pos- 
ition under International pressure 
If the international community de- 
cided to press Israel. If the US de- 
cides that there Is time to solve 
this, they have the power to do it 
and with the dependence of Israel 
on the United States, the US can 
do everything. But this is not 
about to happen because the US 
and Israel are very dose allies; 
they broadcast on the same fre- 
quency. I am afraid that another 
possible scenario Is a war and I 
believe that Israel Is on a collision 
towards war. 

There is a very dangerous buil- 
dup of armament in the area and a 
greater capacity to destroy each 
other. This is another danger, that 
Israel might repeat the mistakes of 
1973. Sadat, prior to the 1973 
war, wrote a letter to Israeli Prime 
Minister Golds Melr through Swe- 
dish Ambassador Gunar Jarring, 
who was a Special Envoy lo the 
UN Secretary General to seek a 
solution to the conflict and he was 
shuttling between Cairo and Jer- 
usalem. Sadat gave Jarring a writ- 
ten document saying that If Israel 
withdraws from Sinai, Egypt will 
sign peace with Israel. Israel said 
no to Sadat because we had al- 
ready started to fall In love with 
Sinai, a wonderful place for tour- 
ism and for military manoeuvres. 
Israel was still high from the 1967 
war and thought that the Arabs 
will never recover from the defeat 
and it would take 100 years, so 
why give Sinai back? This is a 
very arrogant attitude and the 
Yom Klppur war was a punch In 
the Israeli face because we found 
out that the Arabs are above to 
learn, that they don't have primi- 
tive genes and, they can learn the 
lessons from the war and from the 
mistakes. Israel thought that It 
would take 100 years for the 
Arabs to recover, but it took them 
only six years and not only that, 
they were also able to surprise us. 
This was an insult to Israeli super- 
iority. So after the Yom Kippur war 
and after thousands were killed 
and wounded, Israel gave back Si- 
nai. 

MH: So you are saying that the 
scenario now Is pretty much the 
Bame? 

GS: Yes, I am very much afraid 
that something similar might hap- 
pen again.- For instance, let us 
take the Golan Heights. Syria is 
now building a huge military ma- 
chine and Ihey are openly saying 
that they are seeking military ba- 
lance with Israel. Now Israel Is not 
ready to discuss the Golan 
Heights, on the contrary, the Go- 
lan. Heights were annexed to Is- 
rael ana even Israelis In the peace 
camp no longer consider the 
heights negotiable. I am afraid that 
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Part of the old building of Bir Zeit University, now to 
be closed down by Israeli authorities 

Bir zeit University to be closed down 

» Israeli radio mentioned that the military authorities are cur- 
• rently considering lhe possibility of closing down Bir Zeit Univ- 
ersity for a non-specific period of lime. 

Israeli troopB attacked the University last Sunday, searched 
the whole place, and located Palestinian flags, posters of patrio- 
tic slogans, and leaflets calling lor armed struggle against Israel. 
The radio added that 13 students were detained for Interroga- 
tion. ** 

Search for stolen weapons 

• An Israeli military correspondent reported that a critical crime 
investigation team Is carrying out a wide and Intensive search 
regarding stolen weapons being sold to Arab citizens by five Is- 
raelis including a paratroop reserve officer. 

The correspondent added that Captain Blnco Gitsif stole five 
rifles from an Israeli armoury and sold them to four Jews, who tn 
turn sold them to two Arab citizens in Ramallah. The five Jews 
and two Arabs involved In this arms deal were detained by the 
Israeli police. 


after Syria destroys hall of Tel 
Aviv and maybe Haifa and after 
we destroy Damascus and Halab, 
Israel might be tempted to use its 
nuclear weapons and at the IbbI 
moment before a world disaster 
takes place, the world will try to 
intervene. I am giving you a scena- 
rio where Israel will be controlled 
and will not use Its nuclear wea- 
pons. Then after the war, Israel 
will sign a peace treaty with Syria 
and will give the Golan Heights 
back. So why not do it now before 
the war? 

MH: You are on a speaking tour 
in the US right now that will last 
until the end of October. What 
are you hoping to accomplish 
on this trip? 

GS: I want to convey a few mess- 
ages to Americans, both Jews and 
non-Jews. First of all to the Ameri- 
can Jews I want to tell them that 
they place Israel with God. It 
seems to me that for the main- 
stream Jews In the United States, 
Israel Ib replacing religion and 
there Is a blind support for It. l am 
trying to convey to them the 
message that this blind support 
for Israel is damaging In the long 
run and American Jews don't help 
Israel when they support Its dis- 
astrous policies. Their blind sup- 
port of Israel Is, In fact, helping Is- 
rael destroy itself. Then i 
try to explain that there is a colli- 
sion course that it dangerous, not 
only for Israel, but for the whole 
world because Israel is 0 nuclear 
power. This Is something I try lo 
emphasize again and again, that 
even if American Jews support Is- 
rael In the Palestinian -Israeli 
question, they can join in the de- 
mand of making the Middle East a 
free nuclear zone, the. demand 
that Israel should sign the non- 
prolifiratlori . treaty and should 
open 1 Its reactors lo International 
control. 

All this is very Important to say 
here because lhe US Is Israel's 
main supporter and If It.weren't for 
the US, Israel could not build such 
a huge military machine. The Arh- 
erlcap public opinion is very Impor- 


tant. Then I try to say to Ameri- 
cans, at least those who are ready 
to hear me, that I think Israel 
should withdraw from world affaire 
end should become a Middle Eas- 
tern country — a small country of 
4 million people. It is not a super- 
power. It should not Intervene In 
world affairs so much, and should 
not train the contras in Nicaragua 
and sell weapons to S. Africa and, 
and... 

MH: and Iran? 

GS: And Iran and whoever you 
want. I mean Israel developed, in 
calculation, oppressive regimes 
around the world because of its 
policy that these are natural allies. 
But instead of building the world 
economy, It should divert it to the 
peace economy. I am not against 
aid to Israel, I am all for It. But it 
must be lor peace purposes, for 
building up a peaceful society and, 
for cutting those sums that are 
going to the military regime — 
which part of It has nothing to' do 
with Israeli defence but with the 
building up of a minl-lsraell colon- 
ial power and serving, the Interests 
of the US around the world. I think 
Israel should be neutral and 
should have good relations with 
the Soviet Union, not. because of 
Its political system, but because it 
Is our neighbour much more than 
the United States. These are the 
messages I am trying to' convsy. 

MH: Would you like to be able 
to deliver these messages to 
the Arabs as well? 

GS: Yes. I would like to tell lhe 
Arabs that there, are two alterna- 
tives. We either live in peace toge- 
ther or we die together. There Is 
no third alternative. Nobody Can 
win militarily, It Is too late for that. I 
am sure the Israelis would like to 
wake up In the morning and' find 
no Arabs and the Arabs would like 
to wake Up and lind no Israel; 
there are a lot of emotions in this 
Issue. But it fs a common : future 
■ we have and the Ardbs .need to 
know that, there are Israelis out 
there whp wan! peace and, justice 
for the Palestinians. - 
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AMMAN (Star) — “Since wars be- 
gin in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that the defence of 
peace must be constructed." 

Forty years ago, on 4 November 
1946 the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Culturaf Or- 
ganization (Unesco) was born, 
with the above quotation by the 
American poet Archibald MacLeish 
very much in mind. It was the or- 
ganization’s aim to contribute to 
world peace and security by esta- 
blishing and promoting education, 
science and culture among all 
nations and to stimulate cultural 
and scientific co-operation be- 
tween all people — without any 
distinction of race, sex, language 
or religion. 

In the forty years of its life Une- 
sco's member states increased 
from 20 to 160. The first thirly 
years witnessed prestigious 
achievements in the fields of edu- 
cation. science and culture includ- 
ing international campaigns to 
protect the cultural heritage of 
mankind, Iho establishment of a 
world scientific and technological 
information network, the ostn- 
hfishmcnt of the International Mu- 
sic Council and the International 
Theatre Institute and sponsorship 
of the European Centre for Nu- 
clear Research. 

Over the last two years Unesco 
has been actively Involved in more 
than 1,000 projects in 100 .coun- 
tries, costing It approximately 200 
million dollars. But the scale and 


Unesco turns forty 

1986 marks the 40th anniversary of the foundation of Unesco. Born 
on 4 November 1946, at the end of Second World War, the organiza- 
tion devoted to the cause of peace and human rights and the promo- 
tion of knowledge and culture has never faltered in its mission. 
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Amadou M'Bow — — * w ^ 

Director-General Unesco Headquarters In Paris Inaugurated In 1958 

SSO&S new mBthoda and 

clallst, to certain countries lo or- research oeS.ree" ° or^lsTd treln'th^^o'i^ to^ro- 


mote and organize literarvTT 
ppipns to aid illiterate Si?’ 
children. Unesco's 

proiectsnreloorBanlreaft 

pnigns to safeguard 
and tiistoric sites. In addff? 
this it is Unesco's role towtSrS 
a unique network betwSrS 

S ? 8 * 8 ( rom aH OV0r thevrarldb : 

he exchange of knowledfl! £ 
Hie comparison of ideas lIW 
gnnization has also beensif 
ul m launching and managinX. 
jor scientific programmes; it ^ 
sel up groups to analyse and H 
gest new approaches in ttehhd 
literacy, education, infJSjJ 
and communication. w 

The Organization's work has 
demonstrated that the notion a 
race has no basis in scientific (act 
It has helped to bring about recog- 
nitlon that there are serious Imba- 
lances and inequalities In educa- 
tion and science. It has demon- 
strated that the orginatity and un- 
iversal value of all cultures must 
be accepted. Its work has resulted < 
in Hie acceptance of the need b 1 
reconcile reciprocal dependence 
with respect for Individual culture 
identities. 

The world is currently gobg 
through a crisis. It has entered a 
period . of rapid change. Ito 
Director-General of Unesco 
Amadon -Mali tar M'Bow states, 
"the future of Unesco will test the 
extent to which governments and 
peoples desire to co-operate wild 
a view to overcoming their em- 
ergencies, finding enrichment in 
their diversity, and uniting lo buSd 
a better future." 


Will Aquino renew military base rights after 1991? 

By Russel Warren Howe on a recent visit that ah* mi„k* ~.. 4 - 


B rJiL U n «« I w Warr ? n , H ° WS on a recent vi8lt ^at she might put the 

Compass News Features question of US bases to a referendum ~ 

:r as £ ESSE 8 rr 

.C“fnX van, f fle 01 ,he baSM 10 ■« 

years' lime. White House, Pentagon and St- pure y BConomlc one - 
P‘® 93SFSP' so V rces say *hat although The 16,358 US forces on the facilities 
» U S nL?S ,e ! £ 38 aske ? ,he Severn- more than 10,000 civilians, their depen- 

2S2 1 r?nhfc ^^ on 4 ^ qulno 10 pr0 ‘ S? e , nts and 0 P ayro11 for more than 50,000 Fi- 
Sg L W. d 1991 > ther0 would be "Pin? employees, along with quartermas- 
little difficulty finding replacement sites. ters demands for food and other goods, 

A major beneficiary would likely be (he HI?!!!! i hs 00 onomic presence one that 
United States itself — since the US Island pp « d , b0 pha3ed out on| y s| owly if economic 
of Guam is favourite to get the lion's share SSL" 0 , and 0 u sharp i um P In unem- 
of naval and air facilities. Uke South Korea p ym „ ent were t0 130 avoided. Another rea- 
J f pan ' wh0fe tfl0 United States has SSLvrS 1 !? _ no1 want 3 swift clos- 
42,000 and 70,000 troops respectively the 5 ..L ba sbe has t0 consider the views 

Philippines has a mutual defence treaty with miMtary, parts of which strongly op. 

the United States, Filipino troops fought in SJJjSiKto 1 * C0 !E 00 power and were re- 
the US forces in World War llTand indepen- 8p0naibIe for ,he murder of her husband. 

£ n,, £ * OU0hl und0r overall US She has been going out of her wav to 
command in the Korean and Vietnam wars. fences with the country's military 

If the United States goes to war, the Phi- - aa - 

. Japan ' South Korea and the . Reducing the Philippines' $26 billion fore- 
eS V ,S - lechriica,f y required to un debt requires massive economic growth 
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STAR FEATURES 


By Vanessa Batrouni 

Special to The Star 

EDWARD LEAR, camped outside 
Petra in 1857 wrote... "I have 
found a new world but my art is 
helpless to recall it to others ..." 
Edward Lear expressed the dile- 
mma of topographical artists when 
confronted with natural magni- 
ficence of how to combine 
draughtmanship, and photographic 
recall with artistic sensibility and 
infuse it with a personal emotion, 
a sense of spiritual awe and won- 
der. 

Bernard Danvir, editor of Art and 
Artists maintains that Nicholas 
Egon, striding confidently in the 
footsteps of eminent Victorian 
painters such as Edward Lear and 
David Roberts, "comes as close 
as anything to conveying those ir- 
ridescent beauties which so en- 
rapture visitors to Jordan." The 
twentieth century In a new air of 
revival of interest in craftsmanship 
has thrown up a "modem" version 
of the traveller artist who suc- 
cessfully fulfills all the criteria of 
artistic journalism narrating pow- 
erfully a time and a place in his 
medium presenting with imme- 
diacy and impact his "new found 
world" of the dramatic and varied 
landscapes of Jordan. 

Nicholas Egon, a self taught art- 
ist began his art career in the 
1940s lecturing on the philosophy 
of art at the National Gallery in 
London posing the unanswerable 
question of "what biological func- 
tion does art fulfill? His exhibition 
currently running at the Jordan 
National Gallery partly answers 
his own question for here is visual 
information relayed In a complex 
image that not only brings to life a 
distant and unknown terrain to 
those unfamiliar with Jordan but 
simultaneously Imbues it with his 
own emotional commentary — a 
sense of excitement and enthusi- 
asm that fires the viewer's imagi- 
nation. 

Not only does Mr Egon capture 
•he physical grandeur of a land- 
scape sculpted by wind and earth 
out he also captures the Interac- 
tive effects of that landscape and 
.atmosphere on man’s psyche. 

Human endeavour dwarfs when 
compared to the stalwart and 
5? h0 2» persistency of rock that 

n08aed the coming and 
nri2 8n ? civilizations, whose 
: EL,mu haa be0n returned to the 
225® 0< ‘he rock and reduced to 
trS?LS nd « aton0a - The ultimate 
iff? 0 il ature is a constant 
S apana th0 0008, an arena In 
™ich man struts and falls. 

li ear t is communicating In a 
'Wage more complex than 
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Egon’s painting ot the 'Audience Hal! of the Ummayad Castle’ 

Nicholas Egon and Jordan: 

Meticulous illustrations 
of spirit and setting 


words; in an optical dialogue that 
attests to the brain's sensible ver- 
satility. 

Nicholas Egon is primarily a por- 
trait painter who first gained fame 
for his portraits of the Greek 
Royal family In the 1950s and who 
then went on to paint many of Eu- 
rope and Arabia's royal figures. 
HIb life-long fascination for the 
Near East not only for its topogra- 
phy but also for Its poetry began 
when, as a young soldier, he was 
sent on a tour of Iraq. Syria, Leba- 
non, Egypt and Palestine. 

Although he has painted count- 
less landscapes and royal perso- 
nages In the area it was not until 
1983 when he was Introduced to 
Her Majesty Queen Noor (whom 
he painted twice) did he make his 
first trip to Jordan. Forty-eight 
magnificent paintings in watercol- 
our and pastel, a book of those 
paintings with written contribu- 
tions by Edward Lucie Smith and 
Ian Browning are the fruit of his 


encounter with Her Majesty and 
the Noor Al Hussein Society which 
has sponsored, organized and 
benefits from the venture. 

Nicholas Egon, excited by the 
dramatic topographical contrasts 
In Jordan and entranced by the 
traces and evidence of man's civi- 
lization in which the area abounds, 
brushed aside all other commiss- 
ions for two and a half years to 
devote himself to the project and 
is grateful to Jordan for producing 
his best work hailed by art critics 
and art lovers alike. 

One has only to turn to look at 
the paintings to see why this work 
is the crowning of Nicholas Egon's 
career. Painted on hand-made 
linen rag paper, the unusual blend 
of watercolour and pastel cap- 
tures both the subtlety and Intens- 
ity of Jordan's very positive land- 
scape. 

Mr Egon's exposure to Arab 
calligraphy and Near Eastern art 


coupled with a life of abstract im- 
pressionism, which is not so far 
removed from the abstract pat- 
terning of Islamic art, plays an im- 
portant and unique role in these 
paintings. Tha details of lines on 
the rock surfaces, which at a dis- 
tance look settled and still, 
"loosen up" on closer inspection. 
As though peering down a micro*- 
scope, we see an inner world of 
dancing lines charged with excit- 
ment whose rhythmic curves ani- 
mate the outer surface. This or- 
namental rhythm is subtly echoed 
in the living plants, grass and bu- 
shes giving life to the landscape 
as a whole. 

These small lines that litter the 
surface are also* colour modules 
that help accentuate the relief of 
the land, bathing areas in sunlight 
and adding contrasting cotour to 
the Wash underneath. 

Mr Egon's scientific background 
(he studied biology at Oxford Univ- 
ersity) enables him to shun com- 
mercial colour mixtures and to 
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By Vanessa Batrouni 

• Special to The Star 

. ^ ChHd learns to read, he ' 
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art of Illustration has developed; 
literally Into “paper treasures" 
that can unlock child and adult 
Imagination and give them access 
not only to the hidden nuances of 
a story but to the magical world of 
fairytale images. 

Illustration and text Is a two way. 
alliance for a well penned Illustra- 
tion can lure a child into the world 
of books as well as provide poetic 
reinforcement In Illuminating ess- 
ences and evoking perfumes 
deeply embedded In words. The 
text meanwhile supplies the 
source and the Inspiration for the 
design. ' 

In this gourmet of visual Images 
we are treated to the very best of 
French illustrators-authors, gra- 
phic designers and painters who 
have contributed, to the fertile and 
fabulous world of children's litera- 
ture. Their highly evocative, witty 


and visually intoxicating- Imagin- 
ings takes us on a -journey of the 
fantastic; a passport to which 
every child's mind holds freely and 
as we halter skelter through 
dream worlds and reality the com- 
petent illustrator can . stimulate, 
educate and communicate whilst 
simultaneously escaping his mun- 
dane adult world, ► ' 

Claude Lapointe and Phlllfpe Du- 
mas in “Les Aventures da Tom 
Sawyer" and ‘H_a Reine des 
Abelllss" use more traditional child 
figures and.Btytes while Georges 
Lemoine resorts to a delicate 
oriental treatment in Balabllou 
and Pet, a shocking and colourful 
oartoonlsh romp to humourously 


prepare his own colour tones from 
natural compounds. In this way he 
is able to achieve translucent mid- 
dle tones of blues for distant 
mountain ranges which in modern 
watercolours often slips to grey 
and the true earth coiour& of the 
region as well as the brilliant yell- 
ows that fleck the surface. 

He then gently modulates the 
colours sometimes to focus on a 
point of interest such as the steps 
in Wadi Sayigh, Petra, which laced 
with white stand out against the 
surrounding areas of muled yell- 
ows and browns. Colours are used 
generously and brazenly to ex- 
press the blazing flame sands of 
Wadi Rum at sunset, the lush ver- 
dant palm groves of the Jordan 
Valley or the blue and green water 
kingdom of the Azraq Oasis and 
then explode in a joyful chromatic- 
ism In the 'Flowering Hillside of 
Zarqa Main.' 

He is a master of light in an In- 
tense and atmospheric area, cap- 
turing the diurnal play of light on 
the landscape which bleeds 
orange at sunset and falls fast 
into a subdued gloom at twilight 
and bathes the land with a lus- 
cious warmth at noontide. He cap- 
tures its hovering, floating quality 
on crags and ridges; Its scorching 
searching rays when bounced off 
open flat deserts and its shimmer- 
ing dazzling properties when 
brushing water and flower drifts. 

Nicholas Egon’s sensitivity to 
light sets the stage for mood and 
we sense alternately the unbridled 
passion and majesty of soaring 
cliffs, the lorlorness of windswept 
brush, the spiritual desolation of 
falling light and the relief of deep 
cool shadows In unrelenting sun- 
light. 

Linked to light and mood are the 
admirable and often pitiable trapes 
of human endeavour — the 
majestic Djinn Blocks and Re- 
naissance tomb of Petra, the Silk 
tombs and eroded portals worn 
down by time and the elements to 
harmonize more completely with 
the rock in which they nest. They 
leave us with the sour taste of 
abandonment and man's emphem- 
erality yet with some comfort In 
the stubborness of nature and 
awe at the chamber of time. 

The exhibition was organized by 
the Noor Al Hussein Foundation in 
co-operation with the Royal So- 
ciety of Fine Arts and is one of 
three major exhibitions planned by 
the National Gallery this year! The 
exhibition runs until Saturday, 8 
November inclusive and proceeds 
from the sale of the paintings and 
the books which will be on sale at 
the Gallery will be handled by the 
Noor Al Huseein Foundation for 
the promotion of the Arts and' 
Scholarship In Jordan. 

Illustrate a boy's love and obses- 
sion for his own head lice. Though 
varied, each style Is carefully 
chosen to flavour or advance the 
action of the story. 

Attending the opening of the ex- 
hibition was one of the Illustrators 
whose work was on show. Yvan 
Pommaux, who writes as well as 
draws, demonstrated his techn- 
ique lo Interested -children for 
three days. A film about children's 
books was also shown to elucid- 
ate the exhibition further and the 
books for which the originals; were 
commissioned, were also available 
for scrutiny. The exhibition, . a 
co-operative venture by interme- 
dia; Air France. Editions Galllmard, 
FICA and the French Cultural Cen- 
tre wee a comprehensive Insight 
Into the specialized world of book 
illustration and was well worth the 
visit, 



Editor's note: In iSBt week's article 'Dramatic Intrigue, Lively 
Strokes from 'Walt Until Dark’ we erroneously stated that 
the play was staged at tha Jordan International Hofei. The 
play was staged at the Jordan Intercontinental Hotel. 
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• The warm bonds existing be- 
tween Jordan and Turkey were 
well illustrated at last week's cele- 
bration of the Turkish national day. 
Many of Amman's political social 
and religious dignitaries were wel- 
comed by the Turkish ambassa- 
dor, Mr Semlh Belen and his wife 
Ego, to the celebration of the 63rd 
anniversary of the proclamation of 
the Republic of Turkey. 

At the reception held In the spa- 
cious garden of the Embassy re- 
sidence were the Minister of Fore- 
ign Affairs Mr Taher El Masri, 
the Secretary General of the Fore- 
ign Ministry, Mr Tayseer Toukan 
as well as other officials and 
members of Parliament and the 
Chief -of Staff Lieutenant- 
General Fathl Abu Taleb. 

Many of Amman's religious 
leaders, both Christian and Mu- 
slim. attended the celebration. 
Also members of the Foreign Di- 
plomatic Corp attended, includ- 
ing many Military Attaches 
dressed in their ceremonial uni- 
forms. 

The Turkish guests attending 
their National Day celebrations in- 
cluded many prominent academics 
teaching at either Jordan Univers- 
ity or University of Yarmouk as 
well as members of a Turkish del- 
egation of professors at present in 
Jordan to participate in a confer- 
ence on the establishment of an 
Islamic Academy of Science. 

According to Dr Guvern, who 
teaches in the Business Studies 
Faculty at the Yarmouk University, 
there are around thirty five Turkish 
academics at Irbfd University 
alone. They enjoy teaching In Jor- 
dan according to the doctor Bnd 
feel very much, “at home here”. 

Amongst the locals at the 
reception were Walld Sadi and 
hia beautiful Turkish wife, Marie 
and Nabil Attala h and many well 
known members of the foreign 
community including Pla and Al- 
berto Yoachlm of the Chilean 
Embassy and Sarah Roland- 


Jones of the British Embassy. 

The evening was very much a 
Turkish affair with the women's 
clothing indicating all the elegance 
that Istanbul has become famous 
for. The food too was deliciously 
Turkish — dolmans (stuffed vine 
leaves) burek {little savoury pas- 
tries) and tiny chicken kebabs. 

* * a 
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Guess who? 

• It was Halloween for the Ortho- 
dox Club last Thursday night, 30 
October. And never was a party 
more jocund: people shrieked, 
pointed, held their sides, doubled 
up with laughter. Mass laughter. 

While a tiny minority of party- 
goers sat at the tables, prim and 
respectable in their suits and 
dresses, the majority of various 
shapes, expressions and colours, 
paraded around, exempt from so- 
cial restraint thanks to their 
veneer. 

There was one who captured 
the attention of all: a man dressed 
up as a woman of easy virtue. 
There was a pregnant nun, Santa 
Zananlrl. There was a Ha], Randa 


Karachi who wooed all the women 
present. There was a shoe-shiner, 
a pear, a bunch of grapes, a mo- 
ron, angels and devils, some 
sheikhs, Romans, clowns, a cook, 
a waitress, a witch, a couple of 
draculas and a strawberry. 

Two were dressed up as a 
nurse and doctor. Both did nothing 
but kill themselves laughing at 
paasere-by who were hit by darts 
of water from the couple's 
concealed syringes. 

One bright young lady declared 
she had been splashed by an ap- 
ple just after someone had bitten 
it. One man blamed another and 
smacked him for It. One got 
soaked and never noticed. 

Najwa Najjar from the Jordan 
Times, pranced about as a cute 
Robin Hood. She tried, but never 
managed to aim correctly with her 
paper coils and consequently just 
kept getting embarrassed. 

* * * 

• Cricket is a favourite game of 
gentlemen all over the world. In 
Jordan, foreign expatriates have 
been organizing cricket matches 
for the last few years. Here Is an 
opportunity for the Jordnfan 
cricket lovers to watch this game. 
The Amra Hotel vs. Sports club 
will play a cricket match at the Or- 
thodox Club at 9 am on Friday 
7 November. 
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Syria and Turkey challenge the killer diseases 


All Interested 
cordially Invited 
match. 
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to watch 
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Films 

The French Cultural Centre presents Ihe film La Denletllere' 
(1978) on Thursday, 6 November at 8 pm. The film, 'Las FaUBses 
Confidences 1 (1986), will be shown on Saturday 8 November at 
8 pm. 

The American Centre will be Bhowfng the film The Big Sleep' 
starring Humphrey Bogart and Lauren Bacall on 6, 10 and 13 
November at 7 pm / 

On the occasion of the Scottish Week, the following films will 
: be: shown: • 

— 'Gregory's Qirf, at (he British Council at 7:30 pm Thursday 6 
November: 

— That Sinking Feeling' — - at the Rainbow Cinema at 8:30 pm. 
Tlckats {(fee) from, the British Council. Sunday, 9 November. 

— “Restless Natives' at the British Council, 7:30 pm. Monday 10 
■ November. 

‘.Plays 

Also on the ocoasion of the Scottish Week, Ihe Orkadlan play 
. The Watcher: will be shown at the Ami's Hotel Disco Theatre., 

.' 7:a0^;16pm.: • y 

vGafofdayB November and Sunday 0 November. ’ • ' 

the Royal Cultural Centre will show an Arabic ptoy , by! the Jor- 
danjan Writers Association: Thursday 6 November at .7 pm;- : ■ 

.vfhs French Cultural-Centre presents a photographic exhibition 
v >.by. £raijn t^rskjjan. From _1 1 untjl 1 3 November, ■/ 

f ; ^ li**Fal Ceiritre’ WIH hold a Czeohoslova'klin exhibit 

. : tfon ol th& 20th <^ntury. . k • 

■’£. Wednesday Itf Hovehiber until tft November; ' * : * 

' I'.'fThA , HaEnlln^ I aiihlkllUM '■ • b. ■ • 



Sunil JalBwel, one 
cricket players. 


White Nights 

IT IS often intriguing to watch the struggle of the two 
superpowers as it is reflected In the world of cinema. Ttih 
duel has not stopped at amusing caricatures of star wan 
and dominance over space, nor has it limited Itself to the 
dubious world of double agents and the labyrinths ol CIA 
versus KGB. The eternal competition has invaded the world 
of art ... ballet In particular. 

Whenever a modern film centres around a ballet dancer, 
he or she are bound to be Russian defectors — the moil 
recent example (reviewed here In the cinema corner) hid 
been the ‘Nutcracker’ directed by the Syrian Anwar Kawi- 
drl. But the latest film on the same theme la 'White Nlghtt', 
a production of 1985 that Is now available on video-tape. 

The outlook and outcome of this East versus West strug- 
gle of course, differs from film to film largely depending on 
the ideological Inclinations or political views of the director 
or producer of the film. Whereas in 'Nutcracker' the Run- 
Ian ballerina, Nina Gagarin, ends by luring away a whole , 
dance group back to her own country where they eacan 
the exploitation of the private owner of the group, In 'White. 
Nights’ the Russian defector, Michail Barshnlkov. over- 
comes all obstacles and manages to escape the KGB and 
even takes back with him another dancer (the black Ameri- 
can tap-dancer, Gregory Hines) who had In his own turn 
defected to the Soviet -Union. 

But, apart from their conflicting Ideologies (which are not 
the Issue here anyway), the two fllmB are literally pom 
apart whan It comes to artistic presentation, Intelligent 
casting and most Important of all ... actual dancing. 

In 'White Nights' (the title referring to the endless days of 
a Siberian summer) the dancing starts right from the begin- 
ning as the credits are laid over the performance of the 
ballet, ‘The Young Man and his Death.' From that llrn 
moment till the end of the film, we are simply hypnotized 
by the dance sequences that magnificently e *P r ® a ® 
power and grace, the virility and sensuality, the talent eno 
the charm of the great Russian dancer, Mlchall BarsnniKov. 

The film’s most powerful moment Is when Barshnlkov 
conveys to his former girlfriend why he Is defecting ana wiy 
he can no longer live and work In Russia. Words cannot ex- 
plain his motives nor express his thirst for frwdotn. n 
dances away hts emotions end his excessive pain in few 
that Is nothing short of breathtaking. 

If the plot of "White Nights" is ‘corny' or any of JJJ; 
points Questionable, they don't really seem to matter in i 
film. With Barshnlkov and Hines expressing themsoWw 
eloquently In dancing, and with Isabella Rossellini w® W" 
of the great star Ingrid Bergman) In her supporting > * 
looking, sounding and acting so much like her motneji 
film provides great entertainment and super value tomm* 


By Pam Dougherty 

Special to The Star 

IN MANY countries of the world 
the healthy recovery from a bout 
o measles is still a major miles- 
tone in a child's life. UNICEF Re- 
gional Director for the Middle East 
Richard Reid calls it “The point 
beyond which you can give a child 
a name, he is no longer ‘the vlsl- 


pralse particularly for the quality 
of Its planning and its skilful use of 
the mass media which Included 8 
million dollars worth of free televi- 
sion time provided by the Ministry 
of Information. 

It was also notable for success 
in mobilizing virtually every sector 
of society — government minis- 
tries, schools, mosques, women's 
and peasant unions and anyone 



a thing of the past' 


With measles claiming a mortal- 
K ity rate as high as 21 per cent in 
r. some of the world's poorer re- 
t fllons It is hardly surprising that it 
i has such a reputation. 


else who felt they could make a 
contribution. 


joined the programme. It was clear 
that radio and television would be 
the major channels through which 
demand would be created and one 
of the first steps taken was the 
organization of surveys of popular 
beliefs and attitudes regarding Im- 
munization. 


The Information gained from the 
surveys was then Incorporated 
Into the television and radio pu- 
blicity effort. Programmes were 
carefully organized into stages 
building up from general program- 
mes on child health first, to gen- 
eral programmes on vaccination, 
programmes on the experiences 
of unvaccinated children with po- 
lio, bad measie cases and tetanus 
and moving on to specific an- 
nouncements of when the cam- 
paign would start, the location of 
vaccination centres etc. 


The Imams of Syria also contri- 
buted to the demand aide of the 
campaign by preaching sermons in 
favour of Immunization while the 
Baath Party fielded hundreds of 
volunteers, many of them teenag- 
ers, who carried out home visile 
throughout the country to find un- 
vaccinated children and convince 
their parents of the value of the 
campaign. 

The programme to stimulate de- 
mand for vaccination was so suc- 
cessful that parents were flocking 
to their local health centres even 
before the campaign had officially 
started. 



Carried off to be immunized, both child and mother 
may now enjoy brighter futures 



By Wafa Amr 
Special to The Star 


guides visit WSdi Rum 

BBSS 


MOUNTAINCLIMBING fn Wadi 
Rum Was a dream- come true for 
tne thirteen guides who were visit- 
;ing Jordan during the past two 
weeks. ■_ 

• The group Consisted of moun- 

, f5ln guides andjexderts from Eng- 
■ S3-' Germahy,, Austria,. 

S Y M? n i d * ^Uerland, invited by ‘ 
' ^ of Tourism to explore 
the landscape of southern Jordan, . 
they Jumped at the chance (p ex- - - 
erciee i their. 'mountftin>iimw«rt 
sport.: 



■\ Now two Middle Eastern coun- 
•.Wes, Syria and Turkey, are on 
» J* way to making the horror of 
■. t»aih from measles a thing of the 
r- pfist, by making a fundamental 
i, commitment to vaccination for all 
& ,"0lf • children. And not Just 
fc J*M 8 | 08 , but also tetanus, polio, 
t ywrculosls, whooping cpugh and 
Jwsria are under attack In cam- 
that havp Included the 
[’.."T 8 * isolated comers of the two 
.countries. 

Syria has Just completed the 
-,*ewnd round of a national vaccl- 
r-.jaUon campaign that, In Its first 
1 St f arr ' 0d out in September, 
cached around 81 per cent of Its 
'• J^ 01 tor children In the 1-6 yeare 
■ joup and over 80 per cent for 0-1 

P r S?' ^together over 1-3 mill- 
; » ton children. ' 

- r achievement Is ail the 

I $ •E*J n l f ? r888ive ,n view of the 

•RS!r toa pre-campalgn figure 

r , EL V / CG f nfltion for children up to 
,IV ® years was only 30 per cent. 

^Cam paign has received high 
-a - » 


Early in the planning stages of 
the campaign the Syrian Ministry 
of Health realized that an acceler- 
ated Immunization effort would 
depend on a closely co-ordinated 
parallel expansion ot both the 
supply of Immunization facilities 
and of the demand for those facili- 
ties. 

The ministry then took the first 
step by Identifying the eight basic 
IngredlentB that would be necess- 
ary on the supply side. These 
were Identified as vaccine and 
syringes, an effective cold chain 
(to ensure that vaccinations were 
kept at the right temperature) suf- 
ficient vaccination centres, suffi- 
cient vaccinators, sufficient super- 
visors, transport facilities, staff 
training and a quick and accurate 
reporting and recording system. 

Once the needs were identified, 
the Ministry of Health and UNICEF 
worked together on a system to 
get them Info place ready for the 
campaign. 

When It was time to start pro- 
moting the demand for vaccina- 
tion, the Ministry of Information 
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The challenge then was to en- 
sure that children ware brought 
back for the full series of vaccina- 
tions over the following two 
months. Richard Reid is confident 
that Syria's media message has 
been so powerful In promoting 
awareness and carrying the speci- 
fic message that children must 
come three times, that there is 
little danger of a 2nd and 3rd 
month slump. The Intensive cam- 
paigning ot the past year should 
also help to convince Syrian par- 
ents that immunization should be 
a normal feature of their children's 
lives so that in future the 400,000 
new infants bom each year will be 
immunized as a matter of course. 


As Syria continues with its cam- 
paign, its neighbour Turkey Is al- 
ready feeling the benefits of a 
national mobilization In 1985. Tha 
job facing Turkey was daunting — 
5.1 million children spread through 
400,000 villages and towns. In the 
villages they are more easily iden- 
tified but the vaccinator may have 
to travel miles by horse or donkey 
and cross Icy streams and rough 
countryside to reach them. 

But the campaign was carried 
out and It worked. Only one year 
later two million oases of the six 
major infectious diseases have 
bean avoided. From a situation 
where measles was a major killer, 
Turkey has moved to having vill- 
ages free of the disease altoge- 
ther. The campaign reached 4.3 
million of Its target group, roughly 
87 per cent and enough to achieve 
"herd immunity"; or the situation 
where for example, an unvacol- 
nated child does get measles he 
will hot spread It to the ohlldren 
around him. 


. The Turkish health services are 
now free to concentrate their at- 
tention on reaching the country's 
annual total of 1.4 million new- 
borns. The health seylce workers 
are keen to do the Job. Turkey a 
radio and television network, Its 


Imams and Its schoolteachers are 
all keeping up the message on 
vaccination and, Increasingly, par- 
ents who have seen their children 
not only survive the hurdle of 
measles, but avoid it altogether, 


are beginning to understand that 
their children's good health Is not 
jus! a matter of chance, It is some- 
thing over which they can have 
some control. 



Not all the Friends' trips have managed to get off the ground but 
there Is still plenty to keep people busy throughout November. 

First outing for the month Is on Friday 7 November, a long one 
to Safi, Feifa and Khanlzira In the south west. Dr Burton MacDo- 
nald of the Northeast Arabia Archaeological Survey will lead the 
trip which starts with such ancient sites at Safi as the sugar 
mills, tha Bronze Age cemetary, a Roman/ Nabataean fort and a 
Byzantine hermitage. The Early Bronze age townalte of Feifa will 
be next and the final stop Is at the Early Bronze site and cemet- 
ary of Khanazira. 

Note: Paesporte must be brought on this trip 

This is a long trip and starting time will ba 7.30 am from the 
Amra Hotel In private vehicles. Don't forget it will be hot In the 
southern Ghor even at this time of year, so bring plenty of water 
with your picnic. Later in the month, on Friday 21 November, 
there will be a trip to Umm Qels and Mukheibeh — at the other 
end of the country and with a rather more gentle starting time of 
9.30 am. 

It will be a bus trip and the first stop Is the hot springs at 
Mukeibeh where the ancient Roman baths are still in use today. 
There will be time for a swim at lunchtime so don’t forget your 
swimming suits. After lunch, the trip continues to Umm Qeis for 
a site tour led by Dr Thomas Weber to be followed by a recep- 
tion hosted by German Ambassador Herwlg Bartels. 

The cost of the Umm Qels trip is JD 4 lor adults and JD 2 for 
children and reservations and payment must be made by 10 
November — contact Almut Busse (h: 642029 o: 644636) or 
Cindy Kenton (818870) for details. 

Lectures 

The lecture schedule for the month brings Df Michele Picclrlllo 
speaking on "The re -discovery of an ancient city of Jordan: Um 
El Rassaa Mefa'a" Dr Picclrlllo will apeak at Yarmouk University 
at 6.00 pm on Saturday 16 November and at the Royal Cultural 
Centre at 6.00 pm on Sunday 16 November. 

Don’t forget, copies Of the newsletter are available from 
ACOR, the British Council, the American Centre, the Goethe In- 
stitute and, the Department of Antiquities, . 

NEWCOMERS TO JORDAN: the Friends of Archaeology is an 
organization of persons interested In one way or another in Jor- 
dan'a archaeological history. The FOA . make . regular 
Friday excursions to sites currently under excavation and lec- : 
tyres are frequently given on the results of the excavations. A 
number df trips outside Jordan are also arranged each year. 
New members, are always welcome and those joining now oan 
have membership for the rest of 1936. and all of 1987 for the 
cost of yearly dues which are JD 10 for a family membership, JD 
6 for individuals and JD 1 for students. ■ 
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The curse of 


By Mohsln All 

Compass News Features 

KARACHI, Pakistan — Perclval 
Christopher Wren may be better 
known for hfs adventure . novels 
such as 'Beau Qeste,' but a true- 
life history he put together when 
he was inspector of Schools in 
Karachi at the turn of the century 
matches them for violence and su- 
spense. 

And the scene of the story — a 
reputedly haunted plot of land — 
Is still there in Abdullah Haroon 
Road. It's occupied today by the 
US Consulate -General. 

The Americans defied local be- 
lief in a deadly curse when they 
bought the site of 'Sudden Death 
Lodge' In 1957. 

Despite its position in a prestigi- 
ous street once known as Victoria 


Sudden Death Lodge 



waves 


Road, the land had been vacant 
for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

Wren outlined the history in his 
book 'Dew And Mildew.' saying the 
tomb of a Muslim saint was lo- 
cated on the 8,400 sq.m plot. 

A rich Pars! merchant. Sorabjl 
Rustomjl Potwallah bought the 
land to build a mansion which he 
intended to be the pride of Kara- 
chi. I 

The caretaker of the tomb, him- 
self a fakir or dervish regarded 
with reverence by Muslims, Im- 
plored the businessman not to 
build over the grave. 

When Rustomjl refused, the fa- 
kir cursed him and all who would 
ever live or serve in the house. 
Promptly a labourer lost his life 
falling from scaffolding. Next the 


■watchman's child was killed when 
he upturned a cauldron of boiling 
coal-tar. Later the watchman him- 
self had hfs skull cracked by a fall- 
ing tile. 

Then, so the story goes, came 
the turn of Rustomjl. 

Viewing the splendour of his 
new mansion from upstairs, he no- 
ticed his little nephew, Horn I, slid- 
ing down the bannister. He 
screamed to the child to get down, 
but the started boy lost his ba- 
lance and fell. 

Running down to save him. Rus- 
tomjl tripped and fell on the boy. 
crushing the child with his massive 
150 kilo frame and killing himself 
simultaneously. 

Wren wrote that Rustomjl's son 


and heir, Dorabji, died of blood poi- 
soning after he caught his wrist on 
a rusty nail while opening a win- 
dow. Later a grandson, Hormujl, 
took his own life. 

To Karachi locals, the fakir's 
curse was truly established. Local 
people began to give the "haunted 
house" a wide berth, but an Impe- 
cunious Englishman, Robert Reild, 
and his wife moved in. 

Five weeks later, Reiid cut his 
wife's throat with his shaving ra- 
zor and took his own life. 

Despite the reputation of "Sud- 
den Death Lodge, 1 ' four young 
English army subalterns decided 
to dare the curse and set up 
house there. Immediately one of 
the four had a dream in which he 
saw the fakir standing beside four 
open graves, Intoning, "Earth and 
Air, Fire and Water." 


With Alia the USA is only a seat away. 


Take off for an exciting change 
of pace to New York, Chicago, 
or Los Angeles with Alia, the 
only direct connection between 
Amman, Jordan's prosperous 
international gateway of the 
Middle East and the USA. 

We fly you there with regular 
flights conveniently scheduled 

(hem mkm .* tU — . i . 


The nightmare came to eaJ- 

the young soldiers in tornflf 
one of them disappeared, 

It transpired that after golngcjl 
at dawn to release a jackal 
local hunt, he fell Into 
ond was burled alive whanlwrt 
men unwittingly filled it up. S 
had claimed the first victim. r 

Alr got the next when one a 
the young officers went to Brit- 
on leave. He took up fiyi™ J 
was one of the first aviators Wl 
In an air crash. 

The third died by fire bum/ 
alive when an upset kerosaK 
lamp touched off the thatch 
ceiling of a room where he w 
studying Urdu. 

The fourth officer promptly sjoff 
up swimming and seldom av*" 
took a bath, but he did not escax# 
death by water. 

An old-style marble-in-fte-fl#*] 
soda water bottle exploded In Ids > 
face. • J 

"Sudden Death Lodge" deiniiih 
more victims through the yesjfl 
then gradually fell into disrepair 
shunned by buyers and tenaifci, 
alike. 

Finally Rustomjl's villa wbb fQfljj 
down in 1925, and though 
attempts were made to bdUtf. 1 
the site, the plans never cama 
anything. .Vft 

Through the years, this vabatll 
piece of real estate remained;!; 
weed -filled vacant lot whHatf 
around It rose magnificent hototi* 
Including the residence of a prtfh 
minister. 

Eventually the last owwf.iT 
multi-mllilonnaire, sold the lefldlM 
1957 to the US government Km 
reported 500,000 • nip#£j 
($31,000), a paltry sum. ;.*? 

An extraordinary ground-brflfrf 
ing ceremony for a major US era- 
bassy complex took place in Au- 
gust 1957. 

Present at the ceremony wajj 
Pakistan’s then president am 
prime minister. More unusual* 
there were three religion Wf' 
bles: a Christian clergyman, a w 
slim cleric ond a Pars! pnes L 

A newspaper reported at#* | 
time that religious leaders adjwj . 
the American architect, 

Noltra, to build beside and ^ 
but not on the spot where 
saint's grave was located. 

The five-storey enibasayj# 
Ing was completed In 1959 with 
report of violence or deatn. 
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But a major blow feijjjjj 
Ing year when the 
Pakistan, then head0 ^i^ 
sident Ayub Khan. 
suddenly that the 
would be shifted fo or J*S 0 
Islamabad, 1.300 km tarns'" 

The Americans built a no* * 

bassy at Islamabad. ; v - ^ 

In Karachi they have. 

largest consulates in V 1 - ^ 

As to violence M 

death, the angiV saW 

have, been placated^ j 1 '!^ 
spokesman said, 

. heard the etqry:^.^ 
caused us any pipowfUj* 

Mohsln, AM; . 

thf Morning 


Foreign programme from 8-14 November 





Ttie Feature Film. Dr Fischer of Geneva. Saturday 19:20 


Saturday 

: ‘ 8:30 You Again 

stiow 8:10 ® alurday VariQt y 

: „ * tG20 Feature Rim. "Dr R- 
, Of Geneva," starring, 
'flmes Mason, Clarissa Kaye, 
WJ83 Hertlus, and Alan 
jales Dr Fischer's daughter 
2™ Ipulse meets a young 
fJH Jones. Dr Fischer Is 
irS? n . as art oooontrlc person. 
2J2J marries Jones, ■ 
she has an ac- 
the events of the 
Q , h ? nd Dr RsQher'8 treatment 
®° n * |R -law It clearly ap- 
Pt sober Is spiteful 
JSainst humanity. "The film Is 
n tb 0 novel by Graham 

Sunday 

Burnett Show: 

reonrrfS 0 w- flraed on a wager 
..•^rdlng burning a ten dollar 

SSsnl2Sl‘? ertoU8 dlSCUSSioh 
i-'SSfte between the for re-. 

' tne money back. 

sode^l^^^ ln -tNi.ep ,: ■. 
'looku p > out bow science 
-TOdtefcu ij^ 1 ?W er s ' for some 

Stoa&j SSS LtHSt’tftjfiianc ‘ ;• 


of Peace i 


l ^ aS^^^ ;Uka Home: 

^0ehK 8 fcS} ver i sal,on be “ ? 
. ®on about f 




the last episode: Following the- 
trial of the original GAZA expe- 
dition they discover the heart 
of the mystery an Illicit "hot 
cell" manufacturing weapons 
— grade plutonium from re- 
processed nuclear waste. 

* 10:20 Strangers and 
Brothers.: Lewis Eliot Is staying 
with his friends the Bascastles 
at their country estate. With 
war looming, the assembled 
company discuss the question 
of appeasement, Lewis' Cam- 
bridge colleague, Roy Calvert, 
extols the virtues of the Nazis, 
whom he has observed at first 
hand while studying In Berlin. 
Sheila is wracked with her cus- 
tomary self-doubt, Lewis ass- 
ures that she Is simply living 
through her usual problems. 

Tuesday 

* 8:30 Music Box 

' * 8:30 Hilary: It's time to go 
on location, and Hilary travels 
North to Yorkshire to film an In- 
sert. For the show. Hilary deve- 
lops troubles of tier owp when 
; the production .expenses go 

■ astray. ' . . 

* 10:20, Dempsey & Makep- 
; eace "Jericho Scam": Demp- 
; sey is framed for a robbery and 
‘ Is forced, to go on the run by 
S enemlfes In high places. 
| Makepeace's trust In him is 
1 tested to thgjtailfr •: J-.i:-; .-| 

j Wednesday, -,, 

■ . * 8:30 'feoirlpan^ 

j "Hearing is‘pitewiM 1$ & 
, * 9:10 AroglieoniPp At; the 

! Crossroads: As In 'fashion and 
i design worlds, many architects 
s are looking to Japan for Inspl- 
1 ration. This programme Intro- 
.* duces Japan’s ,■ thriving ar- 


chitecture Industry, Isozaki 
and Makl are building throu- 
ghout the world. Other Ja- 
panese architects are creating 
a minimal architecture which Is 
both personal and. beautiful — 
What can be learnt from their 
cerebral designs. 

* 9:30 Alfred Hitchcok: The 
story, of a criminal who marries 
a rich handicapped lady who 
loves cats very much and his 
plan to take the lady's money. 

* 10:20 The Great Bookie 
Robbery. 

Thursday 

* 8:30 Check It Out: A young 
attractive girl plays a lover role 
with the manager, but he finds 
out that she is a spy. 

* 9:10 Falcon Crest. 

* 10:20 Feature Film, "Triple 
Cross": Starring: Christopher 
Plummer, Romy Schneider and 
Yul Bryner, 

Ano-hokte-barred W.W.II epl- 
sonage yarn for thosewhp like 
their escapaa nsrroyy their dou- 
• ble agents ^Invincible and . their' 
'afction pulsating. "" 

Based on the real W.W ll dx-’ 
plolts of framed British Dou- 
ble-spy Edd Chapman. 

Frjdayb 

v* 9:.1 Q‘ j Q5c 0 An Eagle, epl- 
• 't , '^Sdy'3:"Smn tried to leave the 


mm 

■ ''The' Empty ' House: 1 ' After • 
three years of Holme'* death a 
man Incognito entered Wats- 
ous Clinic. It seems he knows 
a lot about Holme's death.. 
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Programme Highlights For Week 
Beginning Saturday, 8 November 
1986 


KING LEAR: Trevor Howard, the celebrated actor, makes 
his World Service debut as KING LEAR in this two-part 
adaptation of William Shakespeare's play. He heads a 
distinguished cast which includes Enirys Jones, Bernard 
Hepton, Angela Pleasance, Fiona Shaw and Janet Maw. 

The story tells of Lear, a man who requires his children 
to make a ridiculous protestation of affection for him, and 
starts a sequence of events that will drive him, literally, 
mad. The play has been adapted for radio by Brett Usher 
and is directed by Walter Acosta. 

THE SILENCE FOLLOWING: From August 1914 to Christ- 
mas 1919 The Rev Andrew Clark kept a journal. In It he 
recorded how the Great War affected the life of the par- 
ish in Essex of which he was rector. THE SILENCE 
FOLLOWING begins with Armistice Day, 11 November 
1918, and ends at Christmas 1919. 

BODY TALK: A new weekly medical magazine comes to 
World Service this week. Aimed at the ordinary person in 
the street, BODY TALK will include the latest news from 
the medical world as well as advice on healthy living. The 
series is introduced by Barbara Myers. 

THE CANADIAN NOVEL: In recent years more people 
have become aware of Canadian literature. The works of 
Canadian authors are being read all over the world and 
studied in universities. In this series of three programmes, 
Margaret Horsfield reports on THE CANADIAN NOVEL. 

INTERNATIONAL SOCCER SPECIAL: England play Yugo- 
slavia and Scotland play Luxembourg in the qualifying 
rounds of the European Championship. Martin Fookes in- 
troduces commentary on one of these games and reports 
on the other matches being played in the competition. 


Saturday 8/11/1986 

* 21:00 King Lear 
Sunday 9/11/1986 

* 14:00 King Lear 

21:15 The Silence 
Following 

Monday 10/11/1986 

* 08:30 The Canadian 
Novel 

12:00 The Canadian 
Novel 

17:15 The Canadian 
Novel 


Wednesday 12/11/1986 
‘ 19:15 Body Talk 

4 23:15 International 
Soccer Special 

Thursday 13/11/1986 

* 11:45 Body Talk 

4 06:30 International 
Soccer Special 

* 10:15 International 
Soccer Special 

Friday 14/11/1986 

17:15 The Silence 
Following 
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Chess 


ACROSS 

r TV sitcom hit: 
1949-36 
■5 Darnel 
.•He stabbed 
Caesar first 
J4 “— ! I loved 
you bast"; 
Sheffield 
f 5 Brazilian 
macaws 

16 Blanched 

17 Tent beds 

18 Mischievous 
urchins 

IB Where Duccio 

g aimed 
ongoing 
singer? 

23 Chi follower 
24 Altemoon 
socials 

25 A founder of 
aerodynamics 
27 Half Moon 
skipper 
30 African trek 
32 A. P. rival 
33 Epiphany trio 
34 Ethereal 
37 Heaps 
38 One of the 
Bermudas 
40 Urban blight 
41 Cinch 
42 Friends, in 
Bathgate 
43 Mil. award 
44 Deter 
46 Awn 
48 Toulouse- 
Lautrec 
specialty 


51 Kind of glass 

52 Oh! In 
Offenbach 

53 Sylvan 
syncopator? 

59 Pul away 
61 Portrayer of 
Zola in a 1937 
movie 

82 Wash feeder 

83 Gogol's " 

Bulba" 

64 Footless 
creature 
85 E-flat 
saxophone 

66 Dexterous 

67 Warren Beatty 
movie; 1981 

68 Bishup's 
subordinate 

DOWN 

1 Symbol of 
authority 

2 "Thanks — 1" 

3 Schoolroom 
sub]. 

4 Black- ink 
entries 

5 Formosa, 
today 

6 Slugger Tony 

7 Engrossed 

8 Verb form for 
Virgil 

8 A source of 
cinnamon 

10 " was 

saying" 

11 Meadowlands 
maestro? 


12 Perfume an 
altar 

13'‘Forwant of 

21 Zodiacal cat 

22 Altera jacket 

26 Angelico and 
Dlavolo 

27 Wickiups 

28 Well versed In 
29Singeronthe 

strand? 

30 More judicious 

31 Iron and Ice 

53 Ball role 

35 Reddish brown 

36 Village People 
hit: 1079 

36 Image's 
partner 

38 Card game 

45 Most 

fashionable 

46 Pomologlsts' 
pests 

47 Poet Hous- 
man's burden 

48 Raid 

48 Trattoria treat 
BO Group of eight 
51 Church council 

54 Foe converted 
by Mohammed 

55 Cat's-paw 

56 Lounging 
slipper 

57 A predecessor 
of Boomer 

58 Kind of lamp 
60 Chew the fat 
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ill am am 
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SOLUTION 


EDEB HEED EBQQH 
EBEE DEEC EQEQn 
EDGEEmnEEHC 030 
□eee QBaDaa 
BE3EOQB EB0EU0 
BEE BEES BBQQ 
gEEH BEEBE 0030 

nQEB decc nan 

DEEBBE 0E00am 
EEEEDE EBED 
DBG EDBnBE3B00a0 
BIDEDE EECD 0000 
□EBBB EBEB 0BDB 
BEEBE EDBH nnnn 


JUNIOR X-WORD 
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2. Nitty cflld^ 
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SOLUTION 


TARGET 

The 

EXPRESS 
Word Game 


Y 

U 

C 

T 

1 

R 

1 

R 

L 
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Mnin ChlbimlunUlxc v. 
Feustcl, Tbilisi Inler/tuml 
1870. Malcrl.il Is level, the 
game looks drawn. But future 
world chnmiiinn Mnlu, then i\ 
16-year-old schoolgirl, found 
an elegant way tu win. Huw 
did play oiitl y 

Miss Clilbui cltmld/t- hut 
been invited to London In 
Augus L to compel c In Lluyd.i 
g a »k the Pnrk Lune 

Hotel. Tne tournament. Incur- 
poratliiK both inenv and 
luteniHlIunala. is the 

P'jfulnS* 1 1 ° f * llC l>rt 1 1 k s 
fB® a year support foi 
British chess. 

Organisers hope to urmngc 

nim, £S uwn .^wwii clinm- 

rivai M SS 1 “ ,ld feHungarl.m 
• ZsuzStt Polgur iippfi 

only 16 bill No. l in thi> wnrld 

niet ln f?- T6? two ™ve? 
v e i; th,s month's New 

51/9 null rlnfnn tnJ 


of J5ia* male Brandtnaste 


Chess 

solution 


p 1 uh ' P-B3: H 

Oh, PxP; 3 Rt K17 )■ - 

k 7 »V- 4 P .~ B5 vh ‘ 

Ji—fcJ. 5 3—R7 mate. 


UUW ii .a 1 13 Mrunlk uj min' 

. let t era in- inure 1-1111 , mi 

IipIa'v ^i 0111 h’tlera -Iiiiimi 

J'W* J? 11 » uril, pud! 

Iw used unco only. 
i.i cl1 X orfl l,,Ust conlalu the 
In , ae t «■ «r uml there mn*-i lie 
h. M. Q . t ..1 uu . lb-letter ward 

In the (inL Nu plurals : 1111 
foreign minis : no iiroiier 

uumea. today's TAUtil.i: 
21 wuriU, pood : 2 H mu d-, 

very gautl ; alt Kuril*. nxceAent. 


6»l.mt>N ! 

cl * 1 111 rUN crnnl crustily 
rmtj curtsy cutis cyst iris 
. 'v* Iwtl lyrlm rid us 

Sin l,!! ,' hP,,rr > mi * *Ht 

“lY *5} "lurri Kim mir 

s ull aultrv surly. 


ARIES — .21 Maroh - 20 April 

There vriil .be- some interesting develop- 
njanls. YoU must make sure you oonaider the 
anematlvea carefully. Your Social life win be 
more -satisfactory. You should pay a Ultle 


more attention to your appearance. You will 

H?L on J .W er , w|{h Scorpio and Saglltarlua 
than wllh Capricorn. 

TAURUS — 2j April - 20 May 

_ Voii wIB be bolter- able (0 make up your 
pnd. You will have lo, take extra atepa not to 
Ipse your temper. You should try to be a little 
more palhant and underatandiRQ. You should 
"I? 0 i lm ® <*e«Hng with a family 
problem ibat wIB get worse If neglected. You 
•wif gel 00 belter with Capricorn and Sagitta- 
dua jhan with Aquarius. 


noMreet a cold as If it were a mere trifle 
S. 0 Py° Ur eye® and ears wide openaAdo 
nol act on Impulse. You will get onbe»nrw»h 
Scorpio and Aquarius than ^h fauSL ,th 

LEO — 22 July . 21 August 

You will have more energy but vou ahniiw 
make sure you do. not squander HSu 



©©©© 


and get a full 
week for your 
money •••••• 

Call our advertis 
office today* 




SCORPIO— 23 October - 21 Novem- 

protortlM 1 Vraf ih lhln 8 8 ralher out of 

d 5?® IUS r*. *]' ^November - ab; 


AQUARIUS — 2 1 January ■ 18 F *7? 
ary • *T 

You should try lo keep *hW* 


QSMlIjll 7 -^, 21 may - 21 Juhb 
. - 'You wllj jflfitfil easier to overcome obsia- 
TSJJ of e 00 ^ luck, but it 

- ^ jwiough. 'Yoo should ensure you keep 
■ w,,h,rt rcasonablB bounds. You 

| wfll bp able to exchange ideas wtth yoUr col- 
?S? baUerwtlh Sqorpfo 
5 ggj Nr». With Races arid Sagflta. 
■. nuaj ■ r ' ... 

•; CA^pER.;—' b:^ June - 21 July 

^ : bb.iwmewhal‘.bAitor. but 
»*$?■ sS?%f ^S 16 ® 1 10 bathe penire 
cf ailractlpn. You ehoufo do alt -you can to 

•? 8 ^ , .^ n L^pu should 


com then wilh .finniunHi.o 


There la 
extreme • 


LIBRA — 22 September . 22 Odtober! ' : ^ > December , - . 20 . • 

well aa e^qera Ui>a- .^ Wfll fftS ielSai|r 12 1 ^ : " • i*® *?2 * 

stay on good $rms- with ybuf 'rJr|n&? - r I l° ivold slraylnD to f&^lTiufil'be qarefui 

JSfirwJ* «ber peopieCTor^ 0 S^ W &** SSleS&^ll- ***** 5 - 

you do not apre^ wlth ta= a ^^L.“'' B WBn > 1, 1 • > Iraint 1 ^ '™®?- n 6P and muoh mm ■■ 

ortnlori8 even II you d 
You wHI gel oh: hetu 


aome ramiiy lensfona, “ U1 /•j. lM ir MB*' • 
deal with them. You should ^ , ( 

deal with some outstanding rn®*Jr 
delay could cause major prwien™-. 
get on better wlfh Arles and SagiU ^ 
with Taurus and Scorpio- p 

PISCES — 19 February - 20 M ^| 

■ .You should avoid taking too oj4|| 
should you depend on luck 
trouble. A little more 
family Is lime well and 
lk .no: point In delaying a declg^ft 


v;V^’ > r :i- .■; 


■ ■■:■■ ■; ■ ■ !.j: ^ r/!> is - 'i I ‘ :■ ri- 




.. is no. point in oeiayina » 

, have. to be made aooner or 
you Should note ‘he opMjJJ JaaaUJlS 
■ consider objective advice. Ywjj gi, S » ? 

Jer with Taurus and Scorpio l' lBn 
; Wrjus. 

^REVIEW FOR THOSE WHOSE 

DAY IS THIS WEEK ^ 

• Your emotional, life will c< 

' Batis factory. You will be a h'® f ‘° v0U ar«^ 
tenfiyi but you must make sur 
’• acting rationally. You are In < jf(S sfl eaW'J5 
•. q new Interest to bscome en 
j* will- be better able to face up |n ^!# ( 

i dope With new developments ar» . . 





Two flights weekly fttoftwms A 
with direct ©o&mectMm to majoi 
in Europe and North America 


■iK/ ; ■ : - 

Floyal Dutch Airlines 


sun satud Amsterdam 

itais and cities 




0000 

LUC33J 


AIRLINE OF 
.THE YEAR., 


A look at the following timetable will give the best choice. 

fi m m ra 




Clubi, redoubled, and t- 
came round to Bast. Ala 
table East didn’t like tl»a 
things were going; he 1 a 
Two Diamonds, then k- 
Spades, and finBlk Ws.- 
played In 2 NT. Ms rif: 1 . 
well have cost 600 . bui 
wasn't doubled and wenl&A 
two down. ; 

At the other table West Kf *. 
East were Martel and Staid;, 
wflw have 'been wry suctes^ • 
In the lost year or b. . 
Stansby decided to aland ta 
redouble, dlsjilaying <as Edjv 
Kaplan put it) reroamti 
Courage and discipline, iM 
doubtless would be handset . 
rewarded on anolhff ooeaA: ; 

On this occasion, h otw.5 
South lost Just two clubs .. 
a heart this fourth dlanffi ■. 
was ruffed by dmmnrt w 
-That was 1S10 to Ntrw-Sod 
and iperfiflps a email kwnk t 
EuaUWest. .i 1 


Advertise ii 


KL 534 

c/cl.m/cl 

A310 


Departure 6:30 a.m. 
Fridays and Sundays 


KL536 
C/CL.M/CL 
A 310 


8 U.K. and Ireland Continei 

CITY ARRIVAL TIMeT CITY 

Aberdeen 04:20 p.m. f Antwerp 

05:45 p.m. S Berlin 

Birmingham 01:25 p.m. 8 Bremen 

° r ' s tol 06:50 p.m. i Brussels 

Cardiff 06:15 p.m. I Copenhag 

Dublin 07:15 p.m. Dusseldor 

East Midlands 07:50 p.m. Frankfurt 

Edinburgh 08:30 p.m. Gothenbu 

Glasgow 02:50 p.m. Hamburg 

Humberside 02:20 p.m. Helsinki 

, Leec i$ 03:00 p.m. Oslo 

London LHR 01:05 p.m. Paris 

London LGW 05:35 p.m. Stockholn 

London STN 05:30 p.m. 

Manchester 01:10 p.m. 

Newcastle 01:40 p.m. 

Norwich 02:05 p.m. 

Southampton 05:20 p.m. 

Reside 08:50 p.m. 


Antwerp 

Berlin 

Bremen 

Brussels 

Copenhagen 

Dusseldorf 

Frankfurt 

Gothenburg 

Hamburg 

Helsinki 

Oslo 

Paris 

Stockholm 


01:40 p.m. 
09:45 p.m. 
02:00 p.m. : 
02:05 p.m. 
06:50 p.m. 
02:15 p.m. 
04:00 p.m. 
06:55 p.m. 
02:00 p.m. 
05:20 p.m. 
08:15 p.m. 
02:10 p.m. 
09:15 p.m. 


Atlanta 
Chicago 
Houston 
Los Angeles 
Mexico City 
Montreal 
New York 
Toronto 


ARRIVAL TIME 

05:15 p.m. 
02:45 p.m. 
08:40 p.m. 
04:05 p.m.* 

11 :30 p.m. 
03:10 p.m. 
03:20 p.m. 
03:20 p.m. 



* Direct connection on Fridays 


We accept cargo on all flights • World speed system for small shipments 

For information contact your travel agent'or the Royal Dutch Airlines 
Amman, King Hussein Str. - Tel. 622175/6 & 655267/8. 

Queen Alia International Airport, Tel. ( 08 ) 53733/4. 


The Reliable Airline KJLM 



Royal Dutch Airlines 


THE JERUSALEM - STAR 23 









